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There are but 
Six Parts to the 
Steel-Handle Wrench 


Each part is designed to meet the demands of super- 
service. There is Strength where Strength is needed. 

The handle is internally supported, making crushing im- 
possible. The bar extends thru to the tip of the handle. 
The screw is a machine product, with a carefully cut thread of 





strong section. The ball-race is polished carefully. Balance 


and weight are right. 





Fenwick Freres, 8 Rue de Rocroy, Paris France 





Your jobber has them. Our new catalog is ready. LET’S GO. 


Coes Wrench Company 


Established in 1841 Worcester, Mass. 


AGENTS—J. C. McCarty & Co., 29 Murray St., New York. John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers St., New York 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
NO.64696 


E COES trade-mark stands for Quality. It insures 

satisfaction to the user. It protects the dealer. It 

is the mark of a product which has been manufactured 
since 1841 on a Quality basis. 


The Coes Steel-Handle 


wrench is the last word in rugged, simplified construc- 
tion. It is the favorite railroad wrench. It is built to 
meet the most severe service and conditions. 


Write for 
illustrated 
catalog 

today. 
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“HOME COMFORT” 


THERE ARE NO BETTER 


WARM AIR HEATERS 


E dealer who sells ‘“‘Home Comfort” 

warm air heaters sells heaters that are 
not only exceptionally reliable but dis- 
tinctively well made. 


An examination of the ALL STEEL con- 
struction of “Home Comfort” warm air 
heaters will reveal to you an unusually 
well designed heating apparatus. 


For many years they have been 
real money makers 


The members of this new company are men who 
have been connected with the original makers for 


more than twenty years. 


We have a splendid exclusive agency sales plan to 
offer you. 


Let us tell you all about it. 
Write today for our catalog 


ST. LOUIS HEATING CO. 


2400-06 COLEMAN ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















We Carry the Stock 


A Western House for Western Dealers. Why wait weeks 
on shipments when we can ship 90 per cent of orders when 


needed by you. 
ASK FOR NEW CATALOG 





~ Nesbit “ Majestic Duplex 
F reas . Hart & Cooley 
N. Weir S Rock Island 
c ALL STEEL My F Cit 

sland City 
E | Peerless i R 
Ss GRAVITY NESBIT 900 SERIES — ae Walworth 


‘‘THE HOUSE OF SERVICE AND QUALITY’’ 


“EVERYTHING GOOD IN FURNACE SUPPLIES” 


STANDARD FURNACE & SUPPLY CO. 


407-413 So. 10th Street OMAHA, NEB. 
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HANG ON TO YOUR OLD CUSTOMERS ! 


Bob Morgan came into your store two 
years ago for the first time. 

He bought a pound of eight-penny finish- 
ing nails. You treated him just as nicely as if 
he were buying a hundred dollars’ worth of 
goods. 

When he came home, he mentioned you to 
his wife and told her that you were a pleas- 
ant man to deal with and seemed te be good- 
natured and obliging. 

A few days later she needed an enameled 
stewpan and, remembering what her hus- 
band said about you, decided to buy it in your 
store. 

You were nice to her, too, and she appre- 
ciated your courtesy. 

You helped her pick out the right kind of 
stewpan and, in a perfectly natural way, 
started a conversation about gas ranges with 
a Lorain Regulator. 

Later on, you sold her such a range and 
many other household devices. 

Bob Morgan and his wife became your 
patrons. 

They learned to rely on your judgment and 
fairness. 

A good many other customers came to you 
from among the Morgans’ neighbors because 
Bob and his wife praised you and said that 
you were a pleasant man to deal with, good- 
natured and obliging. 

In similar fashion, other casual customers 
became patrons of your store. 

In the course of time, some of these patrons 
quit trading with you. 

You wonder why. 

They quit for the same reason that hun- 
dreds of once happily married people get di- 
vorced. 

During the first months of married life 


husband and wife take care to give expression 
to their affection for each other. 

As time rolis by they become more and 
more sparing of words of endearment and 
take it more and more for granted that each 
knows that other thinks the tender 
phrases which are left unsaid. 


the 
By degrees, indifference creeps in and 
mentally they drift apart because they leave 
unsaid the words which hold them together. 

When the wife, day after day and week 
after week, hears no declaration of love from 
the husband she begins to suspect that his 
love has grown cold. Naturally, she is peeved 
by his seeming indifference. Almost imper- 
ceptibly a feeling of resentment develops; 
and out of it comes fault finding and quarrel- 
ing. 

Unhappiness takes the place of happiness. 
Living together becomes unbearable. Relief 
is sought in the divorce courts. 

Your patrons who became regular custo- 
mers of your store because you were always 
smiling and pleasant and had time for friendly 
greetings no matter how busy you happened 
to be, placed far greater value on the expres- 
sion of your courtesies to them than you 
imagine. 

Gradually you took for granted that they 
understood your friendly attitude toward 
them and you expressed your friendliness at 
rarer intervals and in lessening phrases. 

Without analyzing their own sensations, 
your patrons began to feel that you did not 
take as much interest in them as during the 
earlier days of their patronage. 

They resented your seeming indifference. 

From resentment they passed on to fault 
finding. They picked flaws in your service. 
They magnified mishaps and imperfections. 
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The intervals between their visits to your 
store began to lengthen. Then they ceased 
coming. 

Now, it cost you a lot of money and effort 
and planning to gain the friendship and re- 
gard of these patrons. 

It will cost you as much or more effort and 
planning to replace them. 

In other words, you suffer a loss when you 
lose a customer. 

You know the saying, old friends are best. 
It applies to customers. 

Old customers are best. They know your 
ways and you know their ways and you like 
one another. 

Hang on to your old customers! 

ee © © & O 


There is a natural relation between cer- 
tain commodities. Cooking stoves suggest 
baking pans, tea-kettles, and 
similar utensils. Miter boxes 
are readily associated with 
saws. Clamps bring to mind 
glue pots. Chisels are easily connected with 
mallets. Not only do single commodities thus 
suggest other articles, but groups of com- 
modities, also are linked by use or conven- 
ience. 

This natural relation between individual 
and group commodities constitutes the basis 
for intelligent salesmanship. When a cus- 
tomer buys a saw for example, he is in a 
favorable state of mind to listen to a talk on 
the advantage of possessing a miter box. 

The reason is obvious. People who see the 
article which they want in a collection of ar- 
ticles which can be used with it react to the 
suggestions of so logical an association of 
goods and are more likely to increase the 
number of their purchases. 

¢ @¢ @ © @ 


Associated 
Commodities 


Sentiment is the life-blood of business. 
People, as a rule, do not care to deal with a 
merchant who is so prosaic 
that he thinks and talks only 
of dollars and cents. Imagine 
for example, a hardware deal- 
er trying to sell a washing machine or 
vacuum cleaner without appeal to sentiment. 
He says nothing about the delight of leisure 
for needle work or afternoons at the neigh- 
borhood club or visits to friends which is 
made possible by these lavor-saving devices. 


Don’t Be a 
Gradgrind 





June 11, 192}. 


Instead, he adheres strictly to the facts about 
the construction of the machines, their con- 
sumption of electricity in terms of kilowatt 
hours, the kind of metal and other materials 
used in their manufacture, and other techni- 
cal details. 

He is about as attractive and persuasive to 
the average customer as the Thomas Grad- 
grind whom Charles Dickens describes in 
“Hard Times,” as declaring that “facts alone 
are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, root 
out everything else. You can form the 
minds of reasoning animals only upon Facts; 
nothing else will be of any service to them.” 

With a rule and a pair of scales in his 
pocket, Gradgrind takes the multiplication 
table and is ready to weigh and measure any 
parcel of human nature and tell you exactly 
what it comes to. It is a mere question of 
figures, a case of simple arithmetic. 

Gradgrind’s customers—what few there are 
—are haggling folk, hard, unsympathetic, and 
peevish. They resent sentiment as some- 
thing trivial and a sign of weakness. The 
world would be a dreary place if they repre- 
sented the average run of people. 

Don’t be a Gradgrind. Perhaps, in his 
younger days before his liver got out of or- 
der, Gradgrind knew how to smile and say 
pleasant things which were not measurable 
by exact logic. But he gradually became ob- 
sessed with a passion for accuracy—due may- 
hap to his bilious condition—and lost the 


precious power of sentiment. 
o¢ ¢ © @ 





Is there a disorderly array of catalogs, 
trade journals, and manufacturers’ literature 
on your desk? Do you let 
Money-Making such valuable material pile up 
Suggestions until it becomes a confused 
mass? The longer you wait 
to sort such stuff out and read it the less 
likely are you to get any good out of it. 
When the pile becomes so big that you have 
to dispose of it, the chances are that you will 
only glance hurriedly through the various 
catalogs, trade journals, and circulars with- 
out giving them the close attention which 
they deserve. Thus it comes to pass that 
you lose money-making suggestions which 
you would otherwise exploit to your benefit 
if you had some system of reading such ma- 
terial at regular intervals and as soon as pos- 
sible after receiving it. 
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Random Notes and Sketches 
By Sidney Arnold 





‘he back-to-the-land movement is hard to keep go- 
ing in the right direction. It has a tendency to retro- 
erade now and then. 
~ Here is the reason, as supplied by my friend C. G. 
Schroeter of Schroeter Brothers Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Is your boy Josh happy and contented oii the 
farm?” 

“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntossel; “the old place 
puts him in a fine frame of mind. When Josh gets 
tired of the gay city he comes home for a few square 
meals and nobody could be more comfortable. But 
the way he tells about the caberays and the motion pic- 
tures is makin’ mother an’ me downright restless an’ 
dissatisfied.” 


I owe the pleasure of a hearty laugh to my friend 
Joseph V. Arnhorst, vice-president Lincoln Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, for the following story: 

“Bredren !” exclaimed the preacher as he came across 
a portion of his flock engaged in pursuing the goddess 
of chance. “Don’ yo'll know it’s wrong to shoot 
craps ?”’ 

“Yas, pahson,” admitted one parishioner sadly, ‘‘an’ 
b'lieve me, Ah’s payin’ fo’ mah sins.” 

; ok K 

()ccasions arise when one keenly realizes the power 
of the press, says my friend H. A. Beaman, baseball 
expert, Haynes-Langenberg 
Manufacturing Company, and high voltage secretary 
of the Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Auxiliary to the Indiana 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 

By way of illustration Brother Beaman cites the fol- 


sales representative of 


lowing brief incident: 

He hugged her in the shadowy hallway. 

“Oh,” she giggled breathlessly. ‘I never realized 
the power of the press until this moment.” 

The people of Cape Cod are noted for their calm 
demeanor and brevity of speech, says my friend John 
J. Schneider of Auto Wheel Coaster Company, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 

He tells this characteristic story of a Cape Codder: 

Hi Brown, a fisherman, was out in his dory visiting 
his lobster pots, when a sailboat filled with summer 
residents ¢apsized. Hi rowed up to the craft and, 
addressing its late occupants, who were clinging to the 
keel shrieking for aid, indicated his boat hospitably 
and asked: 

“Mornin’, everybody. Hadn't ye better get in?” 

* * * 


M. E. Ledlie, sales manager Detroit Vapor Stove 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, tells about a Mississippi 
congressman who is fond of playing pranks. 

One day while riding with an illiterate negro, the 
congressman began gravely to chatter French to his 
colored driver. 

The negro looked wildly at the congressman and 
said nothing. Finally the white man, in pretended 
pique, said: 
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“What's the matter? Why don't you answer?” 

“I dono what yo’-all talkin’ about.” 

“What's wrong? Haven’t you any brains?” 

“Yessah, I got some brains, all right; but dey ain’ 
no use to me now.” 

* * aK 

As an example of zero in salesmanship, the sub- 
joined story is submitted by my friend J. R. Strahlen- 
dorf of Peerless Foundry Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana : 

“My hair is falling out,’ admitted the timid man to 
the druggist’s assistant. “Can you recommend some- 
thing to keep it in?” 

“Certainly,” replied the obliging young man, who 
had only recently left school. “Here is a nice card- 
board box.” 


Nowadays, people are not satisfied with the mere 
assertion of quality. They demand positive proofs, 
declares M. B. Armstrong of Thomas & Armstrong, 


London, Ohio. He quotes an instance, as follows: 


She—*“Do yuh love me, John?” 

He—“Sure.” 

She—“Then why don’t your chest go up and down 
like the man in the movies ?” 


Thomas E. Henry of Henry Furnace and Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, enjoys a pun as much as 
I do, and likes to share such whimsicalities with me. 
Here is one he sent me: 

The telephone rang and the bookkeeper answered it. 

“Yes, madam, this is Wilkins’s market.” 

“This is Mrs. Blank. 
liver you sent me is most unsatisfactory. 
liver at all; calf’s liver is tender and—” 

“Just a moment, madam, and I'll call the proprietor.” 

“What is it?” Wilkins asked. 

The bookkeeper surrendered the phone. 

“Mrs. Blank,” he said. “Liver complaint.” 


* 


I want you to know that the 
It is not calf’s 


There are no limits to the application of advertising 
in the sale of anything. 

To prove it, my friend E. P. Miller of the Victor 
Heater Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, submits the 
following advertisement clipped from a country news- 


paper: 
“For sale, a second-hand monument,. slightly used. 
Great bargain for a family of the name of Duffy.” 
* ok ok 


The Wearied World. 


The world is so weary of burdens 
Imposed by the thoughtless who play 
At being depressed and weary, 
When they should be happy and gay. 


The world is so tired of our sorrows, 
Of trifles and worries and frets, 

It carries a dead weight of horrors 
In whims, which the brave heart forgets. 

Seek those who conceal all their troubles 
And smile in the face of it all; 

The world is the best friend to brave hearts, 
Too great to show fear or be “small.” 


Don’t yield to vexation at trifles— 
Face life with a heart free from guile; 
Keep little cares locked in your bossom, 
The world greets a smile with a smile. 


—Carlotta Bonheur Stearns. 
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‘»-to-the-Minute News Siftings 


Items of Interest to Dealers Gleaned from Many Fields. 


National and Local Business Plans, Problems, and Practices. 





FINDS ENCOURAGING SIGNS 
IN BUSINESS SITUATION. 


In its monthly business review the Garfield National 
Bank of New York City notes the following conditions: 

The events which have come to pass in the domestic 
world of economics and finance have created a more 
confident feeling in general business circles. 

From a broad viewpoint the improvement is mainly 
confined to sentiment, but there are numerous in- 
dustries which are commencing to show signs of old 
time activity, while others are further curtailing opera- 
tion. | 

Such a situation is not an unnatural one, either in 
times of depression or prosperity. 

It will be remembered that in the Spring of 1920, 
when a halt was first noticeable in business and prices 
first began to sag, the cotton and leather industries 
were about the first to feel the effects of the depres- 
sion. 

And they were among the first to become thoroughly 
liquidated in comparison with the pre-war periods. 

The steel and petroleum industries were among the 
last to feel the effects of the turn in the tide. 

Reaction came to the steel trade last October, and 
it did not strike the petroleum industry until the clos- 
ing months of last year. Such has been the irregularity 
of the adverse trade movement. 

In view of the above it is only natural to expect that 
the recovery which has been in progress since the turn 
of the vear should have similar peculiarities, but one 
interesting point to bear in mind is the fact that the 
two industries which were first affected by the depres- 
sion, were the first to show signs of revival. These 
were the cotton and leather industries. 





Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
Favors Trade Associations. 

The general functions and activities of trade asso- 
ciations were discussed at a conference between Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover and a committee repre- 
senting the American Trade Association Executives. 

The executives’ association is made up of repre- 
sentatives of old and established organizations of manu- 
facturers and distributors of single lines of goods or 
services. 

Representatives of the trade associations assured Mr. 
Hoover of their hearty approval of his statement of 
June 2nd in which he set forth the position of the Ad- 
ministration respecting trade organizations. 

They were told by the secretary that he was con- 
vinced that trade bodies have contributed largely to 
efficiency in industry and that collective effort, within 
the proper lines, has the approval of the government. 
A smaller number of associations, Mr. Hoover said, 
have engaged in questionable practices. 

The Commerce Department, Mr. Hoover said, in- 


tends using ‘the trade associations as one of the points 
of contract between the government and industry. 

The association executives expressed a willingness to 
cooperate fully and voiced the hope that such co- 
Operation would bring a new era of understanding be- 
tween the government and business. 

Mr. Hoover expressed the belief that one result of 
cooperation by the department with the associations 
would be the furtherance of plans for giving wide dis- 
tribution to helpful production and distribution sta- 
tistics. 

He indicates that figures given by the industries to 
the department would be regarded as confidential and 
that use would be made of them in no manner that 
might be objected to by the industries. 





Registers Stove Trade-Mark 
in Patent Office. 
United States Patent Office registration has been 
secured by the Atlanta Stove Works, Atlanta, Georgia, 
for the trade-mark herewith re- 
CADET produced. The particular de- 
140,556. scription of goods to which it 
applies is stoves other than electric. Application for 
registration was filed December 3, 1920, and the Com- 
pany claims use since October 15, 1808. 


Advertising Is Cumulative in Its 
Selling Effect. 

The X-Y salesman sold a vacuum cleaner to Mrs. 
Jones. 

In his order book it was listed as one sale. 
what really happened was this: 

Mrs. Jones showed Mrs. Smith her new purchase, 
pointing out its selling features. Mrs. Smith told Mrs. 
Brown. And Mrs. Brown recommended X-Y to Mrs. 
White as the best cleaner on the market. 

From one buyer a group of buyers had been created. 
One sale, multiplied through word-of-mouth publicity, 
had spread into an endless chain. 

There you have the principle of advertising. For 
advertising is nothing more or less than individual sell- 
ing multiplied. It is its cumulative force that makes 
it the dynamo of modern business.—Chicago Daily 


But 


News. 





Trade-Mark Is Registered 
in Patent Office. 

American Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
procured United States Patent Office registration, un- 
der number 140,025, for the 
trade-mark depicted herewith. 
The particular description of 
goods to which it applies is coal and wood ranges, gas 
ranges, and oil stoves. The Company claims use since 
October, 1915. 
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Tells the People that the Fly Is the Filthiest Scavenger 
on Earth and Urges Them to Buy Screens. 


McGowan Brothers Hardware Company of Spokane, Washington, 


Uses Scientific Facts in Simple 


McGowan Brothers Hardware Company, Spokane, 
Washington, sells lots of screens because its advertise- 
ments of screens are written in masterly fashion. 

This firm knows how to use newspaper space to the 


full extent of its value. 


Space in a newspaper may be likened to a plot of 


fertile ground. 

lf you plant grains of corn 
ten feet apart or twenty feet 
apart in an acre of good soil, 
you will get only a limited 
crop at harvest time. 

If, in addition to planting 
the grains of corn so unrea- 
sonably far apart, you use 
inferior corn which has not 
been tested for maximum 
growth, the chances for a 
generous gleaning at the end 
of the season are corre- 
spondingly lessened. 

In order to get the most 
out of the plot of ground you 
must study the seed which 
you plant in it and use every 
bit of agricultural knowledge 
available for intensive culti- 
vation. 

Figuratively speaking, a 
similar state of things holds 
good in the cultivation of ad- 
vertising space. 

If you plant a selling sug- 
gestion only here and there 
in your copy and if the sug- 
gestion is of inferior per- 
suasive quality, you can not 
reasonably look for a big 
harvest of sales. 

Intensive cultivation of 
advertising space means the 
use of the very best wording, 
type, and illustration and the 
most persuasive argument. 

The advertisement of Mc- 
Gowan Brothers Hardware 
Company is reproduced here- 
with from the Spokane 
Chronicle, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, because it is an ex- 
ample of intensive exploita- 
tion of advertising space. 

A great many people will 
not use screens merely be- 


cause they prevent the annoyance of flies and mosquitos 


in the house. 


_—oO, 


are afraid of disease. 


Way to Clinch Selling Appeal. 


But practically all human beings from the dullest 
and most ignorant to the brightest and most learned, 
The instinct of self-preservation 
is operative in every walk of life. 


McGowan Brothers Hardware Company employs the 








iene cidkaotiniaiinaies 
Flies Spread Disease 


the common housefly is the 
filthi¢: scavenger on earth. He 
visite garbage cans, refuse 
hewss, etc. and carries the 
filth to your table. a 

Hé visits sick-rooms and car- 
ries disease germs to your 
home. 4 

Shut him out. Screen doors 
and window screens are a big 
protection that you car not af- 
ford to neglect. specially 
when you can. buy 


Screen Doors at 


$1.55 to $3.00 


at MeGowan Bros, We are closing out the balance of the 
stock made for a concern that failed. Hence we ean offer 
you exceptional bargains as long us this 


Bankrupt Stock 


lasts. These doors are well made of 11-5 ineh wood, four 
bars, mortise: and tennoned for extra strength, 





2-6x6-6—black franie ....+.. as aS : $1. 35 
2-8x6-8—blaeck frame St ea - se:. Bee 
2.10x6-10—black frame ...:........%. . $1.85 
2-8x6-8—varnished natural jepson .. $2.25 
2-10x6-10—varnished natural Pe ee 
3x7—varnished natural .. Sec hiocse.s, Be 
3-6x7—varnishéd pn vatural — : 83.00 


NO PHONE ORDERS—NO EXCHANGES—we can fit any standard 
size sereen door, but you must give your measurements EN AC TL) 
Out-of-town customers add 30c extra for ernting. 


50 Feet of Hose $6 


Full 34-mei cotton lawn hose, fully guaranteed It 
should give you good servicé for severa] seasons. Special 
preee, Be Gee G00 6 oss ccc cccgese . $6. 00 

25 feet of cotton hose ... ch a , $3.00 

d-ply rubber’ hose, in 50-foot lengths, complete with 
couplings, special, 40 feet fox aehaaul $5.5 

Heavy Weight Molded Hose 

*,-inch corrugated huse, molded, foot...i..-. ..17%¢ 

Black corrugated hose. 34-inch, molded, -the foot..22¢ 

Red corrugated hose, 34-inch, molded, the. foot 24¢ 


HIGH GRADE NOZZLE FREE 
with every order for 50 feet of hose. No phone orders 


$2.50 Grass Catcher Free 
With Every Lawn Mower 


Trade in your dull, old lawn mower at MeGowan Bros 
We will accept it as part payment on a high grade new 
mower—cither 3-knife, 4-knife, 5-knife. With every lawn 
mower sold, we :will give you absolutely free one $2.50 
grass catcher, 











Justa Step From Your Car Corner. Phone Main 2818 








= 72338 


———————SS 











most powerful selling argument imaginable in the favor 


of screens by starting out the 
advertisement with the dis- 
play headline, “Flies spread 
disease.” 

This is followed by scien- 
tific facts set forth in such 
simple, plain terms that no 
one can misunderstand them. 

Disgust against the fly is 
aroused by the statement that 
“the common house fly is the 
filthiest scavenger on earth. 
He visits garbage cans, 
refuse heaps, etc., and carries 
the filth to your table. 

“He visits sick rooms and 
carries disease germs to your 
home.” 

There is a straight from 
the shoulder punch in the 
terse sentence which follows, 
namely, “Shut him out.” 

The logic of this reason- 
ing is inescapable. It is but- 
tressed by the declaration 
that “screen doors and win- 
dow screens are a big pro- 
tection that you can _ not 
afford to neglect.” 

The argument is then 
brought into specific relation 
with McGowan Brothers 
Hardware Company by the 
statement in bold display 
type of a special bargain in 
screen doors at a considerable 
reduction in prices. 

The remainder of the ad- 
vertisement is well reasoned 
and convincingly worded. 
Prices are set forth in big 
readable type, so that the 
prospective customer has 
definite knowledge upon 
which to base judgment of 
the values offered him in the 
advertisement. This an ele- 
ment of strength which is 


too often neglected in retail advertising. There is no 


valid reason why it should be omitted. 
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Outlines Program of National 
Retail Hardware Convention. 
Secretary-treasurer Herbert P. Sheets of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association has issued the fol- 
lowing tentative outline for program of the twenty- 
second annual congress of the Association, which is to 
take place June 21, 22 and 23, in Louisville, Kentucky: 
Are Hardware Dealers Following Declines? 


A serious discussion of a highly important topic, since the 
retail trade, without distinction as to groups or classes, has 
been severely criticised for failure to reflect wholesale declines. 
Has the hardware merchant’s action been constructive? What 
policy should guide the future? 

Discussion of this question by C. H. Casey of Minnesota, 
J. E. Hill of Mississippi, A. M. Hoffman of Missouri, F. A. 
McCormick of Kentucky, E. Johannesen of Maryland, J. G. 
Torrance of New York, William Scott of California, and O. 
K. Jones of Tennessee. 

What Is Profit? 

The merchant talks about “gross profit,” having reference to 
the margin between the cost and selling price of his merchan- 
dise. The public thinks of this margin as all profit and con- 
ceives that the merchant levies too great a tax for his service. 
But what is the merchant’s profit? The discussion of this 
subject is an attempt to clarify the misleading term “profit” 
for the benefit of both merchant and public. 

Discussion by H. R. Beatty of Illinois, A. Zettler of Ohio, 
F. H. Goodfellow of Pennsylvania, and Ed. Zarman, Jr., of 
Georgia. 

Cutting Costs: 

Are distribution costs out of proportion to the service 
rendered, as the public believes. To what extent are costs 
affected by long credits, small turnover, and other leaks? How 
does retail expense compare with wholesale expense, and how 
can retail expense be reduced and stabilized ? 

Discussion by W. W. True of Vermont, J. F. Deuth of IIli- 
nois, E. M. Whitfield of South Dakota, and G. S. Meserve of 
Florida. 

Business Ethics: 

As the National Retail Hardware Association stands for 
high ideals in business, it is specially fitting that its annual Con- 
gress shall thoughtfully study the factors which develop indi- 
vidual integrity and, if possible, formulate a code of ethics for 
the guidance of its members. 

Discussion by R. W. Hatcher of Georgia, Jay Brackett of 
New York, C. M. Love of West Virginia, G. F. Haecker of 
Illinois, E. Houghtaling of Minnesota, and A. E. Leckie of 
Alabama. 

Price Information Service: 

» A study of the value of the price information service re- 
cently inaugurated by several middle western jobbers and its 
assistance to the retailer who is consistently trying to reduce 
prices to the public as fast as his replacement values decline. 

Discussion by L. O. Peck of Wisconsin and S. Kendrick of 
Michigan. 

Service and Selling: 

Since efficient service is the basis of successful selling, this 
subject is conceived to be most timely, and it is hoped the 
Congress may be able to reach constructive conclusions which 
can be recommended to the members fur the building of busi- 
ness through closer study of community and individual service. 

Discussion by D. Wray DePrez of Indiana, A. Osborne 
of Massachusetts, E. D. Holmes of Wyoming, and S. R. Derry- 
berry of Nebraska. 

Collective Buying: 

A careful study of the issue which merchants must face-as 
a result of growing sentiment among farmers that distribution 
costs can be eliminated or lowered, through cooperative mar- 
keting and buying. 

Discussion by A. J. Rankin of Michigan, C. A. Knutson of 
Iowa, D. Rinehart of Pennsylvania, and A. J. Linn of North 
Dakota. 

Associaticn Service and Progress: 

A series of discussions relating to the expansion and better- 
ment of association service, with specific reference to such 
subjects as 

Membership Service—Smith, Becherer, Fiel. 

Getting Results in Association Work—Christianson, Jones. 
Biggs. 

Field Service—Miles, Andrews and Minnich, of Indiana; 
Bojens, of Iowa. 

Group Meetings—Sheely, Hamilton, of Virginia; 
son, of Ohio; McCabe, of Michigan. 

The Future—A. R. Sale of Iowa. 


“In addition to the above,” says Secretary-treasurer 
Sheets, “there will be addresses on the ‘Business Out- 


3ran- 
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look’ by Ralph B. Wilson, Director of Service of the 
famous Babson’s Statistical Organization; ‘Hardware 
Problems’ by William Heyburn, president of Belknap 
Hardware and Manufacturing Company ; ‘Liquidation’ 
by a Federal Reserve official ; ‘Business and Association 
Vision’ by Rivers A. Peterson, editor of National Hara- 
ware Bulletin. 

“We are also hoping for addresses by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and Henry C. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture. Both have indicated 
their great interest in our meeting, but their duties are 
such that neither has yet been able to make a definite 


commitment.” 





Incubators Offer a Source of 
Profit to Hardware Dealers. 

Many hardware dealers sell chicken yard wire fenc- 
ing and other poultry supplies. 


There is good 
reason why 
f practically all 
hardware dealers 
should sell in- 
cubators as well. 

Desirable prof- 
it can be had by 
the retailer who 
how to 
sell incubators 
from a study of 
their mechanism 
and who carries 


knows 





Queen Incubator made by Queen 
Incubator Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


in stock only reliable brands. 

It is not difficult to choose a trustworthy make of 
incubator which will satisfy customers and help build 
good will for the dealers. 

Among this class is the Queen Incubator, shown 
in the illustration herewith and manufactured by the 
Queen Incubator Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

This line of incubators has double walls of Cali- 
fornia redwood, forming a dead air insulating space. 

The Queen Incubator system of hot water heating 
is said to prevent the drying-out tendencies found in 
hot air incubators and to provide a soft, uniform heat 
over every part of the egg chamber. 

The many points of excellence of the Queen are :et 
forth in the manufacturers’ descriptive literature. 
Prices and other particulars may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Queen Incubator Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Cutlery Maker Incorporates 
His Business. 

For greater operating convenience, 
maker and importer of cutlery, 5 Union Square West, 
New York City, has incorporated his business under 
the laws of the state of New York as Max Klaas Cor- 
poration. 

The management and personnel of the business re- 
mains the same. Mr. Klaas assures his customers and 


Max Nlaas, 


friends that the corporation will make every possible 
effort to merit the continuance of their confidence and 
cooperation. 
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Good Ideas for Window Display 


Practical Lessons from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
How to Get More Passers-By to Come into Your Store. 





DISPLAY OF TOYS IS LINKED 
WITH VISIT OF CIRCUS. 


Repeatedly it has been said in these columns that 
news is the very essence of advertising. 

Window advertising derives selling power from the 
element of news as effectively as any other form of 
advertising. , 

News does not necessarily mean a story of un- 
familiar things or of happenings hitherto unknown. 

lor example, a big storm in which damage is done 
to property, trees torn down, etc., is always featured 
on the front page of the daily paper. People like to 





it is able to show the prospective customer the use of 
the articles advertised—particularly when there is a 
suggestion of action in connection with the goods ad- 
vertised or displayed. 

In the window display under discussion the toys 
are shown in the miniature circus, eloquently sugges- 
tive of their various uses. 

Every youngster who sees the display will want the 
toys so that he or she can set up a little circus at home. 
Children are imitators and their imaginations are easily 
stimulated. Any normal child will quickly build up 
pictures of make-believe circus performances with the 


aid of this display. 











Novel Exhibit of Toys Designed and Arranged by E. Reardon for W. J. Pettee and Company, 121-123 North Main 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


read about such things although they already know 
about them from personal experience. 

News may best be defined as the account of the un- 
usual. 

lor example, the circus does not come to town every 
day. Its visit is, therefore, something out of the ordi- 
nary run. It is news. 

E. Reardon cleverly linked a window display of toys 
with the coming to town of the circus. In other words, 
in the window exhibit shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, which he designed and arranged for W. J. 
Pettee and Company, 121-123 North Main Street, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, he makes uncommonly 
good use of the element of news. 

In addition to the factor of news, an advertisement 
gains in selling persuasiveness in the degree in which 


The majority of healthy adults are merely children 
of a larger growth. Therefore, the appeal of this min- 
iature circus will not be lost upon them. Inasmuch as 
they hold the purse strings, the effect of the window 
display upon them is worth considering from the point 
of view of sales. 

That this effect was favorable is evidenced in the 
report of W. J. Pettee and Company stating that the 
resulted in many sales in the company’s toy department. 
window exhibit attracted a great deal of attention and 





Every time a man makes a mistake he learns some- 


thing. 





True friendship results from a compact of frankness 
and forbearance. 
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Battle Creek Hardware Stores 
Unite for Thursday Closing. 

In most cities it is customary for grocery stores to 
close Thursday afternoon during the summer season. 

The habit is well established among them and their 
patrons have grown accustomed to the seeming incon- 
venience of not being able to buy groceries after mid- 
day on Thursday. 

The only reason why a similar custom has not been 
established in the retail hardware trade is that there 
hasn't been sufficient discussion of the matter in asso- 





THE FOLLOWING 


Hardware Stores 


WILL CLOSE AT 12:30P. M. 


THURSDAYS 


From June 2 Until September 29, Inclusive 





Wattles Hardware Co., 
Strong-Barker Co., 

L. B. Brockett & Sons, 
Kendall Hardware Co. 











ciation meetings and enough initiative to get the thing 
under way. 

A good example in this respect is set by the hard- 
ware merchants of Battle Creek, Michigan, who have 
combined to make public announcement of Thursday 
closing in the Moon Journal of Battle Creek, as shown 
in the accompanying reproduction,of their copy. 

It will be noted that the closing term extends from 
June 2nd until September 29th. 

The announcement is signed by Wattles Hardware 
Company, Strong-Barker Company, L. B. Brockett 
and Sons, and Kendall Hardware Company. 

The foregoing hardware stores are among the lead- 
ers of the trade in Battle Creek and the precedent which 
they thus established is worth‘imitation by hardware 
dealers everywhere. 





Accentuates the Value of 
Window Displays. 

Your store and your window continue to be, as ever, 
your most direct touch with your buying public, says 
Philadelphia-Made Hardware, published monthly for 
Henry Disston & Sons, Miller Lock Company, North 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, Fayette R. Plumb, 
and the Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Penn- 
sylvania. / 
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But, if you expect to make it a big store, doing a big 
business, you must abandon the notion with which al- 
most every retailer starts—the notion that your store 
is the place where business begins. 

Once a merchant grasps the all-important fact that 
the essentials of every sale lie in the minds of his cus- 
tomers, he comprehends that his store is not the place 
where his sales begin and is simply the place where 
they end. 

His sales not only can, but do, begin in the shop of 
some carpenter unknown to him, in the office of some 
husband he has never seen, in the home of some wife 
he has never heard of, by means of the publicity manu- 
facturers employ to make that carpenter, that husband, 
that wife know there awaits them, at your hardware 
store, the good saw, the perfect hammer, the high-class 
lock, the time and labor-saving push drill, the meat-and- 
food chopper they ought to own. 

Well advertised is by no means merely half sold; it 
is pracically all sold. You'll have to hire worse than 
incompetent salesmen to prevent a customer from get- 
ting the drill he believes he needs when he comes into 
your store, because his belief in that drill—like his be- 
lief in the quality saw, hammer, lock and food chopper 
—is founded in the profound impressions of quality 
created in his mind by the national advertising done by 
manuiacturers. 

Your store need serve nothing more than this simple 
purpose—that it shall tell the person, already made into 
a customer, that it is the store where he can get the 





quality hardware he has been educated to want. 


Reeves Miter Clamp Is Just the 
Tool the Carpenter Needs. 


To joint together and permanently 
joints effectively and with speed, it is essential to have 
some convenient means of clamping up the adjacent 
The mitered ends must be brought 


fasten miter 


pieces of material. 
into close union and held solidly, in perfect alignment, 
while slip tongues, brads or fasteners are driving in, to 
reinforce the glued joints, and while the glue sets. 

For this purpose the Reeves Miter Clamp shown in 
the accompanying illustration, a small portable device 
of simple construction, has been brought out by The 
Reeves Hardware Manufacturing Company, 4824 
West Lake Street, Chicago, I[Ilinois. 

This clamp is made of malleable iron and has project- 
ing lugs on the base to facilitate anchoring it on a work 
bench or table. One clamp may be set up and used 
singly or in conjunction with one or more others. 





Reeves Miter Clamp. 


Owing to its small size (9 by 4% inches) and light 
weight (234 pounds) it can be carried to the work 
when desired and used or attached in any position. 

Time and material today are more valuable than 
ever and this clamp saves both. Also, it prevents the 
splitting and slipping of the mitered or square ends 
when fasteners are driven into the sections. 
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Davis-Ross Hardware Company Makes Good Use 
of Column of Locals to Boost Sales. 


West Plains, Missouri, Hardware Merchant Shows 
Appreciation of Personal Element in Advertising. 


The people in and around West Plains, Missouri, 
have reason to congratulate themselves, because in that 
city of only 3,500 inhabitants there are two really live 


retail hardware merchants. 

In recent issues of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HaRDWARE RECORD 
you have read about the progres- 
sive methods of the Aid Hard- 
ware Company, which early in 
March proved that farmers would 
buy implements and fencing in 
spite of low prices on wheat and 
corn provided they were invited 
to do so in the proper manner, by 
aggressive advertising and intel- 
ligent, forceful salesmanship. 

The Davis-Ross Hardware 
Company, also of West Plains, 
Missouri, can testify to the same 
facts, as indicatea by the illus- 
tration shown herewith, which is 
a reproduction of a portion of a 
column of “locals* inserted in the 
West Plains weekly papers. 

“The Store With the Goods,” 
is the attractive slogan which is 
worked into the name plate that 
is used in the heading of this col- 
umn, and evidently it fits. 

Another point which stands out 
is the personal element in every 
one of the items. 

In the first place, almost every 
person likes to see his name in 
print, especially when the mention 
is of a complimentary nature, as 
in the second item. 

In the second place, there is a 
certain something which makes 
the average man follow the judg- 
ment of his fellow man, so the fact 
that Arthur Stallcup has bought 
a Sharples Cream Separator has 
a tendency to influence his neigh- 
bor to drop into Davis-Ross’ and 
find out about this fine appliance 
that “skims clean at any speed.” 

Also note the friendly boost for 
J. B. Huffman, “the Chevrolet 
agent” at Gainesville, who bought 
some wire last week. It pays to 
help the other fellow. 

Interspersed among these per- 
sonal items there are short and 
well worded offers of merchandise 





STORE NEWS 


—FROM— 


Dae Re REG 


J. R. Cordell took out one of our 
John Deere No. 999 corn planters the 
other day. He wanted an accurate, 
dependable corn planter, and he got 




















it. 





George Cherry took out sdme field 
teneing last week, He’s improving 
his place down near Amy 





We have sold our last two Queen 
lncubators. One went to W. H. Rich- 
urds, ot Pomona, and the other to C. 
1A. Carty on route 1. 





Spring rains bring mud, consider- 
able ot which is always carried int oa 
your rugs and floors by muddy shoes. 
You can save your wife some work 
by buying one of our combination 
foot serapers and brushes. A reg- 
ular $1 value now on our bargain 
counter at 40¢. 





Arthur Stalleup, of tic Chapin 
dlistrict, has bought one of our Skharp- 
les cream separators—the kind that 
skims clenn at any speed. 


Ir you're figuring on getting a new 
vil stove this spring it will pay yeu 
to look oyer our line of New Per- 
feetion stoves, We believe they're the 
best made. 





J, B. IIutfman, the Chevrolet agent 
ut Gainesville, was in after some wire 
Jast week. 

A washing machine is one of the 
greatest labor-saving devices that can 
be put in the home. We sell two first 





“the casiest runnidg washor, on the 


class washers, the National and the 
Rulman. The latter is well-known ag 


market. 





M. L. Roper, of Grimmett, Aook out 
one of our Rullman. washors last 
week, 











A Column of Locals Boosts Business 
for the Davis-Ross Hardware Com- 


pany, West Plains, Missouri. 


—some with definite prices, others without quotations. 
And notice particularly the appeal to the housewife 
in the offer of the combination foot scraper and brush. 


While it is addressed to the man, 
we will wager that the wife will 
see to it that “John” buys one the 
next time they are in town. 

The second item from the bot- 
tom also appeals to the wife, with 
its statement about the labor sav- 
Ing quality of the washing ma- 
chine. “We sell two first class 
washers, the National and the 
Rullman. The latter is known as 
the easiest running washer on the 
market.” That shows that they 
have complete confidence in their 
wares. 

And right below—*M. L. Roper, 
of Grimmett, took out one of our 
Rullman Washers last week.” 

Nice little reminder for “John” 
to “take out” one of these labor 
saving appliances next time he is 
in West Plains, for surely, if the 
Ropers “can afford” to buy a 
washing machine, we can, and life 
isn’t going to be very sweet for 
“John,” nor is he likely to have 
his favorite pie for dinner if he 
gets stubborn and says that he 
won't spend money on such con- 
traptions as a washing machine. 
Just leave it to Mary. She will 
see that “John” does the right 
thing—which means another sale 
of the Rullman’s. 

All of these remarks, by the 
way, are of added interest because 
the “locals’’ were published in the 
early part of March, 1921—a time 
when the hardware dealer who 
“waits for trade to come in” is in- 
clined toward the false belief that 
business can be nothing but duli, 
especially in farming communi- 
ties. 

And yet, here we find that farm- 
ers are buying—not little items— 
but big, costly implements and 
machines. 

There is business to be gotten— 
in every locality—but it takes in- 
itiative and aggressive advertising 
and selling methods to make sales 
in these days. 
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Chicago Hardware Retailers Get 
Ready for Yearly Picnic. 

Committees are vigorously at work making prepara- 
tions for the annual outing of the Chicago Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Wednesday, July 20th at Evergreen 
Park, 95th Street and Kedzie Avenue, Chicago. 

William Triesselmann, 3003 Belmont Avenue, chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee, says that the 
folks who come to this year’s. picnic will have more 
fun than a train load of school boys on a month’s 
vacation. 

Many prizes are to be given in the various games and 
contests which are scheduled as part of the day's 
outing. 


Thousand Dollars Wait to Be 
Picked Up By Hardware Man. 

Talk about “easy money !" 

Here is an announcement printed in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner of June 7, 1921. 

It offers $1,000 to anyone who will give one good 
reason in defense of the revolver manufacturing in- 





dustry. 

John R. Thompson, who makes the offer, is the 
head of the John R. Thompson Company, 350 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois, owner of a chain of 
restaurants in Chicago and other cities. 

He 1s, therefore, amply able to pay the thousand 
dollars in a Jump sum. 

How many times he is able to pay it is a question 
which can be decided only by consulting Dun or Brad- 
street’s. 





nF 
| I WILL PAY $1,000 TO ANY. | 
ONE WHO WILL GIVE ONE | 


| GOOD REASON WHY THE | 
| REVOLVER- MANUFACTUR- | 


ING INDUSTRY SHOULD BE 
ALLOWED TO EXIST IN 
AMERICA AND ENJOY THE 
FACILITIES OF THE MAILS. 


| JOHN R. THOMPSON 


— 








ee aS 





His offer states that he “will pay $1,000 to anyone 
who will give a good reason why the revolver manu- 
facturing industry should be allowed to exist in 
America and enjoy the facilities of the mails.” 

It is to be noted that he does not say that his offer is 
limited to one payment and to one person. 

He says that he will pay $1,000 to, anyone who will 
give one good reason, etc. 

That, of course, means that each hardware dealer 
in the United States can get $1,000 from John R. 
Thompson if he takes the trouble to sit down and 
write “one good reason” in defense of the revolver 
manufacturing industry and sends it to John R. 
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Thompsen, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinvis, 
wi.h a request for payment of the publicly offered re- 
ward. 

Get busy, all you fellows who can use an extra 
thousand dollars in your business or home! 





Wesley J. Beck Tells How 
Rust-Resisting Iron Is Made. 

ne of the most interesting papers read before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, which met recently 
in New York City, was prepared by Wesley J. Beck, 
Director of the Research Division of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

Mr. Beck took for his subject, “The Development 
of a Commercially Pure Iron in the Open Hearth 
Furnace,” and described some of the steps through 
which what we know as “Armco Rust Resisting Ingot 
Iron” is produced. 

Among the many purposes for which this well known 
product is being used, Mr. Beck cited the following: 
fence wire, welding wire, enamel ware, kitchen ranges, 
warm air furnaces, refrigerators, galvanized sheet 
metal ware, plain and corrugated sheets for building 
purposes, etc. 

Mr. Beck illustrated his paper with very fine photo- 
graphic views of some of the stages in the production, 
as well as of test sheets and ingots which showed how 
imperfections are being guarded against at the mills 
and in the laboratory. 





Government Reports Increase 
in Sales of Grindstones. 

According to reports submitted to the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 44,832 
tons of grindstones, valued at $1,239,990, was sold in 
1920. 

The sales in 1919 amounted to 40,755 
at $993,959. 

This material was produced from sandstone quarries 
in Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

The sizes of the grindstones vary greatly and are 
reported as square grindstones, from 4 inch to 8 inches 
in diameter, as lathe stones, from 6 to 12 inches in 
diameter, and as grindstones, from less than a foot in 
diameter and less than a pound in weight to large stones 
6 to 7 feet in diameter, 8 inches to a foot or more in 
thickness, and from I to 2 tons in weight. 

The prices of the stones differ according to the size 
and quality of the stone. 

The smaller sized stones which are sold by the piece, 
show a much higher average value per ton than the 
large stones. 

The ordinary sizes were reported to range from $23 
to $40 per ton f. o. b. (unmounted) at the quarry. 

The average value per short ton, of all the grind- 
stone material sold in 1920 was $27.66; the average in 
1919 was $24.39. 


tons, valued 





A woman would rather be idolized than under- 
stood. 





Some self-made folks seem to have found the mate- 
rial at a bargain counter. 
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Elwood Haynes Describes How 
Stainless Steel Is Made. 

Among the interesting papers read before the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute which met recently in 
New York City was one by Elwood Haynes, President 
of the Haynes Automobile Company and of the Haynes 
Stellite Company, Kokomo, Indiana. His subject was 
“Stainless Steel,” the new high-chrome alloy _ steel 
which is being manufactured by the latter company. 

As Mr. Haynes explained, “Stainless Steel” derives 
its name from the fact that when properly heat-treated 
and polished, it shows remarkable resistance to atmos- 
pheric influences. It is also stated that this recent 
discovery is immune to mixtures of salt and vinegar 
and other acids. | 

lor these reasons, Mr. Haynes says, “Stainless 
Steel” is particularly suitable as the basic material for 
knives, chisels, saws and other tools which not only 
require an extremely highly tempered steel but also a 
rust-resisting quality of unusual degree. 

Mr. Haynes, it will be remembered, built the first 
“horseless carriage,” and was the first to use aluminum 
in automobile engines, in 1895. 


Has the Jobber Nothi :g to Say. 


The odd thing is the fact that jobbers should leave 
it to the manufacturer to do their advertising for them. 
Certain manufacturers are spending much money to 
defend the jobber’s place in the scheme of things but 
the jobber himself is silent. True, an occasional job- 
ber has made his voice heard in his local newspapers 
and one or two jobbers’ associations have taken occa- 
sional space to make their position known, but the 
organized campaign which will exert national influence 
is still to come.—Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Is More Scientific 
Than Medicine. 


We have been hearing of this, that and the other 
thing in advertising, and it is about time that we got 
back and used a little horse sense, a little plain think- 
ing in the back room. The thing you hear about now 
is psychological consequences, psychology, this, that 
and the other thing. The great advertising successes of 
the world have proved that advertising is a real, defi- 
nite, indispensable science in the great commercial or- 
ganization.—Edward S. LaBart. 





Trade Opportunities in 
Foreign Lands. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés, is receiving information of op 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should he made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
her as given herewith: 


34959.—A mercantile firm in Canada desires to purchase 
washing machines. Quotations should be given f. 0. b. port of 
shipment. Payment to be in cash. Shipment may be made all 
rail. Reference. 

34962—_A merchant in Canada desires to purchase food 
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choppers. Quotations should be given f. o. b. port of shipment. 
Cash to be paid. Reference. 

34964.—A mercantile company in India desires to pur- 
chase and secure an agency for the sale of hardware, steel, and 
iron goods. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Indian port. 
References. 

34968.—A firm of commercial representatives in Ireland 
desires to secure an agency for the sale of ironmongery, hard- 
ware, general building supplies, etc. No reference given. 

34981—A mercantile company in India desires to secure 
the representation of firms for the sale of hardware, etc. Ref- 
erence. 

34982.—A firm of merchants in Mexico desires to purchase 
general hardware, shelf hardware, cutlery, etc. Quotations 
should be given f. o. b. New York or San Francisco, and c. i. f. 
Mexican port. Correspondence and catalogues are requested in 
Spanish. Reference. 

34983.—The representative of a group of manufacturers in 
China is in the United States and desires to form direct con- 
nections with manufacturers of galvanized sheets and wires, tin 
plate, hardware, paints, and building materials. Quotations 


should be given f. 0. b. American port. Payment: Cash 
against documents. Catalogues, price lists, and full informa- 
tion are requested. Reference. 


Coming Conventions, 


Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Association, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, Mississippi, June 14, 15, and 
ié, 1921. E. R. Gross, Secretary, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1921. C. W. Obert, Sec- 
retary, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 14, 15, 16, and 17. 
1921. Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary, 261 South Fourth 
Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Retail Hardware Association, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, June 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1921. Herbert P. Sheets, Sec- 
retary, Argos, Indiana. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Hotel 
Gibbons, Dayton, Ohio, July 19, 20, and 21, 1920. William 
— Secretary, 123 East Chestnut Street, Columbus 

io 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association Annual 
Outing, Grand Rapids, Michigan, July 29 and 30, 1921. Frank 
E. Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Franklin street, S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Association, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Kentucky, January 24, 25, 26, 
and 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer, Sturgis, 
Kentucky. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 7, 8, 9, and 10, 1922. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Michigan. 





Retail Hardware Doings. 


Indiana. 

Van Pickerill, formerly head of the Van Pickerill Hard- 
ware Company at Evansville, is closing out his business in- 
terests in that city and will go to Cleveland. 

Iowa. 

P. A. Hollenbeck purchased the hardware business of 

MckKeehart and Sons recently at Centerville. 
Ed McDuff will open a hardware store soon at Monroe. 
-Kansas. 
KE The McCarthy Hardware Company has leased the 
building at 507 Commercial Street, and will move a large part 
of its stock to the new location on Commercial Street, at 
Emporia. ‘ 
Michigan. 
The L. B. Brockett and Sons of Battle Creek, hardware 


firm, is moving from its old location at 59-61 West Main 
Street to 18 West Main Street. 
Missouri. 
C. E. Stone has sold his hardware store in Clinton to 


A. L. Moore of Chilhowee. 
North Dakota. 

John Howitz Company, Langdon, retail hardware dealers, 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,0000 by 
John Howitz, Thomas J. Clifford and William J. Howitz. 

Ohio. 

The Jones and Jones hardware store owned by M. B. 

and J. B. Jones was sold to a party from Bluffton, Indiana. 
South Dakota. 

Home Hardware Company of Aberdeen has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,00. Incorporators are John H. 
Jackson, W. H. Drisko and Howard Smith, all of Aberdeen. 
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Advertising Help and Comment 


Send Us Copies of Your Advertisements. Let Us Help 


You Get Bigger Results by Advice and Suggestions. 
Service Is Free. 


Here is an advertisement of the 
Richlin Hardware Company, taken 
from the Bay City Tribune, Bay 
City, Michigan. 





The 


Don’t Hesitate to Take Advantage of It. 





Notwithstanding Shakespeare’s 


saying to the contrary, there is 
much more in a name than some 
people are willing to admit. 


Rechlin’s ‘‘Look in a Mirror and You'll See 95%-“of all Your Troubles.!’ Rechlin’s 











Why crank until you are hot under 
the collar, connect up a “Columbia” 
hot shot battery and you'll get a 
spark cn the first pull. 


RECHLIN’'S $ 

SPECIAL / 0 

PRICE ° 

Also used on door hells, gongs, 
lights, etc. 





‘PURE ALUMINUM RICE BOILER”’ 





Made of 18 Gaage, Polished Alumi- 
num with deez set in aluminum 
cover, black ebonoid knob, strong 
hollow handles, holes for hanging. 


‘1.48 


RECHLIN’S 
SPECIAL 
PRICE 





RECHLIN 





Fifth and Washington 





It has originality and stands out 
strongly by reason of its generous 
use of contrasting white space. 

Moreover, it has an effect of 
friendliness which is cleverly pro- 
duced by the line at the top “Look 
in the Mirror and You will See 95% 
of All Your Troubles.” 

A sentence of this sort puts any- 
one except a confirmed pessimist 
into good humor. 

When you read the advertise- 
ment after smilingly acknowledging 
the force of that sentence, you feel 
kindly disposed toward the Rechlin 
Hardware Company. 

Here are people who have the 
little neighborly human _ touches 
which stir in you a sense of kinship 
with them. j 

The two specials with their prices 
strikingly set forth are well illus- 
trated and described. 

A whole volume of selling argu- 
ments is condensed in the brief text 
relating to the battery. 

All in all, this is a top notch ex- 
ample of gainful advertising. 


HARDWARE C0. 


HARDWARE-FURNITURE- FARM IMPLEMENTS 
- “The Name of the Firm Guargntees the Quality of the Goods” 


-- Third and Johnson 


“A rose by any other name” 
might, and probably does, smell as 
sweet as Shakespeare declares. 

But from the point of view of 
selling values, aluminum ware does 
not make the bell of the cash reg- 
ister ring as frequently if it is pre- 
sented to the public with a name 
that tells no story of its qualities. 


F 





of the home. 


lodge. 








The term “Wear-Ever” is, of 
course, an exaggeration. No one 
takes it literally. It is meant to con- 
vey the idea of long service rather 
than of endless wear. 

Indeed the very word “wear” 


OOD ws always appeititiig—always seems to taste 
better when prepared in cleer. bright. silver 


“Wear-E ver” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
“Wear-Ever” utensils give to the kitchen a inodern atmosphere 
in keeping with the beautiful furms!ungs 


“Wear-Ever” uten3ils are made {rom hard 
num without joints or seame in whieh particles of food can 
Cannot rust—cannot chip—are pure and safe 

Replace utensils that wear out 

with ctensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Emowon «x Fither Sta 


signifies or implies gradual dimin- 
ishing of any structure or material 
—so that strictly speaking the two 
parts of the combined word Wear- 
Ever contradict each other. 

The people are not given to such 
close analysis and the word “Wear- 
Ever” satisfies the average pur- 
chaser. It carries the message of 
durability. 

As used by Emerson and Fisher, 
Ltd., in the advertisement shown 
herewith from the Evening Times 
and Star, St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick, it produces the impression of 
lasting service. 

The advantages of “Wear-Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils are 
briefly but well set forth in the copy. 

The only thing that is lacking in 
the advertisement is specific mention 
of prices. 


* * * 


Eat and Advertise Regularly. 


If you want to live, you must re- 
peat your meals day after day. 

It won't do for health and vigor 
to eat breakfast on Monday morn- 
ing, dinner on Thursday, and sup- 
per a month later. 

It is precisely the same with ad- 
vertising. 

It must be regular in order to 
sustain the prosperity of your busi- 
ness. 

Advertising which is spasmodic, 
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of the other rooms 






thnk sheet alumi- 
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irregular, haphazard, and set forth 
at varying intervals is not good for 
your business. 

You should advertise frequently, 
constantly, and at every favorable 
opportunity. 
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Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 


Better Installations. 


How to Sell More Warm Air Heaters. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 


, Ventilating Factories, 


Garages, 


Theaters, and Houses. 





HUSSIE DISCUSSES QUESTION OF 
WARM AIR HEATER CODES. 


Believing that only through full and free discussion 
of every phase of the subject can the problem of warm 
air heater legislation be satisfactorily solved, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HarpWARE REcorD is glad to give space 
to the subjoined letter from John H. Hussie of Omaha, 
Nebraska, secretary of the Western Warm Air Furnace 
and Supply Association. 

With equal willingness, interest, and editorial im- 
partiality, space is offered to all others who desire to 
express their ideas on this important subject. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

In your issue of May 28th, appears a report of the 
proceedings of the National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association. 

In this report it is stated that the Chairman of the 
legislative Committee “gave an outline of the activi- 
ties of the Committee since beginning of the year 1921, 
the principal feature being the defeat of the Installa- 
tion Code, sponsored by the Western Warm Air Fur- 
nace & Supply Association and introduced in the 
Nebraska Legislature.” 

Now sir, I am very sorry that my good friend the 
Chairman thought it wise to have this published as | 
am averse to the washing of family linen in public, 
but I can not allow the impression to go out that so 
important a committee, representing such a powerful 
organization should be accused of doing nothing of 
importance during the year other than playing the 
furnace dog in the heating manger and instead of at- 
tempting something constructive, contented itself with 
obstructing those who were giving of their time and 
money for the uplifting of the furnace industry. 

In order to keep history straight, it may be well to 
state that this committee rather exaggerates its work in 
Nebraska, as the bill was not defeated but was with- 
drawn by its friends when it was found that the mis- 
representation of certain selfishly interested parties 
had caused a few Nebraska dealers to believe the bill 
encroached upon their rights and caused them to speak 
against the bill. It was thought best to withhold the 
bill until such time as furnace installers could become 
familiar with its merit and I am happy to say that 
wherever it is explained to furnace dealers it meets 
with their hearty approval. I have been told by some 
of those who appeared against the bill that they re- 
gretted doing so and would not have done so had they 
understood the object of the bill. 

Furthermore, this proposed law was not “sponsored” 
alone by the Western Association but also by the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. The 
bill was the result of several meetings of a joint com- 
mittee and please note in passing that at every meeting 


of this joint committee the National Heating and 
Ventilating Association was represented and when the 
final vote was taken on the approval of the bill as in- 
troduced in Nebraska, not a dissenting voice was heard, 
the vote being unanimous in approval. 

Now let us glance at the resolution presented by the 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee and adopted by 
the meeting. 

It has been said that words are given to us to conceal 
our thought and here is a fair example of this idea. 

The Association affirms its belief in Warm Air Heat- 
ing. Sure—count us all in—thus far we agree. Read 
on: “To this end it will approve of legislation which 
prohibits unsafe practices.” Good again. Still we 
agree. ‘Provided such laws or codes are the results 
of thorough engineering research, checked by practical 
experience ; but that it is opposed to all laws or codes 
not thus thoroughly established; and it is opposed to 
all discrimination by law between different types of 
heaters, accessories or methods of installation,” etc. 

Now sir, I for one welcome the advice of any or all 
“engineers” but I submit that after all of these years 
these large manufacturers should have some few men 
in their organization who could write a formula for 
furnace installation without spending more years in 
Nothing need prevent their 
after a law is 


“engineering research.” 
engineers from “researching” even 
passed and nothing need prevent improvement by 
amendment to any law at any time. 

Secondly: No one to my knowledge has at any time 
suggested a law that would cause “discrimination be- 
tween different types of heaters” or any law to check 
invention or progress. Why set up these straw men 
to knock over. Let us stick to the facts. 

The resolution further says that the National Asso- 
ciation favors raising the standards of knowledge and 
practice among installers but is opposed to a law caus- 
ing a furnace installer to have a license, believing this 
would create a monopoly, etc. This is simply repeat- 
ing the cry of the makers of “one lung” furnaces, who 
seem to fear that the grocers, barbers, carpenters, 
undertakers and others now installing their furnaces 
could not pass the simple examination required to show 
that they knew at least which end of a furnace should 
point upward. 

I want to assure you sir, that the furnace installers 
of this country are strong for a law that will require 
examination as to qualifications. I recently attended 
a meeting of furnace dealers, where this subject was 
brought up by one of the members and by a rising vote 
and amid loud applause the demand for such a law was 
made. Why even the men who appeared against the 
proposed law in Nebraska assured me they favored this 
clause. 

And why should not the installation of furnaces be 
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restricted to furnace men? Can a man engage in the 
plumbing business without passing an examination? 
Can a doctor, a lawyer, a teacher, or even the aforesaid 
undertaker practice without examination? Why then 
should these same people attempt to sell and install 
heating plants without knowing the simple rudiments of 
the business ? 

The resolution objects also to state inspection. An- 
other man of straw. The law they boast they defeated 
made no provision for state inspection. Simply it 
allowed municipalities to provide for inspection if so 
desired and they have that power now. Inspection was 
mentioned simply to avoid conflict with municipal 
laws already on the statutes. 

Let me say, however, that when they state that in- 
spection in cities shows expenditure, “without pro- 
portionate gain” they are again disputing proved facts. 
In cities having an inspection law, the home owner pays 
for the inspection which amounts from fifty cents to 
about three dollars, depending on circumstances and 
size of the job and I have yet to find an owner who was 
not glad to pay this trifling sum to know that his fur- 
nace was properly, safely and healthfully installed. 
Right here in Omaha, we have worked under such a 
law for many years and neither furnace dealers or 
owners would go back to the old haphazard practice, 
no matter what the cost of inspection. 

in closing, I wish to say that I have no axe ready for 
anyone. I am willing to work with anyone or I am 
more than willing to turn the entire job over to anyone 
who will work but I wish to go on record with the 
statement that when they instruct their committee to 
“prepare a code acceptable to all” they have given the 
committee a job they will never complete. 

Do you think manufacturers who are now selling 
furnaces through all of the incompetent sources above 
mentioned will ever agree to a law that requires compe- 
tence ? 

Do you think that those who advocate taking cold air 
supply from the cellar, want a code preventing such 
criminal practice? I say no—they will never all agree. 

It is well to remember, however, that legislatures care 
little for the private interests of manufacturers and 
when these gentlemen get all through engineering they 
must have a law that protects the health and the pocket- 
book of the common people and to do that they must 
take the sale of their furnaces out of the hands of 
Tom, Dick, and Henry. 

Let us all come out from behind the smoke screen 
and line up on one side or the other. To say we favor 
such legislation and then work steadily to prevent it 
deceives no one. The furnace dealers are ready right 
now and any manufacturer not with them is surely 
against them. 

Time will tell where each stands. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun H. Hwusste. 





Gets Out New General Catalog 
of Furnace Supplies. 


What is declared to be the most comprehensive stock 
of warm air furnaces and furnace supplies west of the 
Mississippi River is listed and described in the new 
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General Catalog No. 10 of the Standard Furnace & 
Supply Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 

The pages are well illustrated and the descriptions 
are clear and adequate. 

A helpful feature of the cataleg is a treatise at the 
beginning containing general information for dealers. 

Copies of this instructive catalog together with Dis- 
count and Net Price Sheet can be obtained by writing 
to Standard Furnace & Supply Company, 407-413 
South roth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Peacock Joins Premier Forces. 


Of interest to the sheet metal and warm air heater 
trade of Michigan is the announcement that Thomas I. 
; __—s-—«sWPeaccock has 
joined the sales 
forces of the 
Premier Warm 
Air Heater Com- 
pany, Dowagiac, 
Michigan. 

He numbers 
his friends in the 
trade by the hun- 
dreds, because 
he has always 
been ready to 
give more than 
he receives. 

Mr. Peacock 
is .one of the 
most enthusiastic 
and diligent 
workers in the 
Traveling Sales- 
ren ae F men’s Auxiliary 
Thomas I. Peacock. to the Sheet 





Meal Contractors’ Association of Michigan. / 

Being a firm believer in the power and value of 
organization, he puts his convictions into practice and 
preaches the doctrine of collective thought and action 
on all occasions. 

At the recent convention of the Michigan Auxiliary 
in Flint, Michigan, he was unanimously elected vice- 
president of that vigorous organization. 

As a salesman “Premier” Peacock is straightfor- 
ward, accurate, and sincere. He holds invariably to a 
high standard of trade ethics and thus is always wel- 
comed by his customers on return visits. 


Obtains Help Through Classified 
Column of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Kindly discentinue my ad in your classified column 
as I am now well supplied with help. I claim that your 
Want Ads certainly bring results. 
Lester R. BRYAN, 
Branch Manager Holland Furnace Company. 
——,, Illinois, June 9, 1921. 





Treat your farmer customers as you want your 
wholesaler to treat you, if you expect to get and hold 
their business. 

















Practical Helps for Tinsmiths 


No Two Jobs Are Exactly Alike. 


Therefore, the Sheet 


‘Metal Worker Has to Meet Each Difficulty as It Comes. 
Send Your Problems to Us. Let Our Experts Help You. 





PATTERNS FOR IRREGULAR 
DASH HOOD. 


By O. W. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical Institute 
and Instructor in the David Rankin, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades, St. Louis, Missourt. Written especially for American 
Artisan and Hardware Record. 


Some automobiles have the engine hood curved ir- 
This naturally 
So the 


regular as the inner line of end view. 
requires the dash hood to be developed to it. 
side elevation is drawn as desired. 


number your points, and draw lines,*thus producing 
triangles as shown. 

Then from the points 1-3-5-7-9, etc., of end view, 
draw horizontal points into heel of side elevation. 

Now, from these new points drop lines to X-17” 
for establishing the true length R. 

With dividers pick the lines as 2-3; 3-4; 4-5, ete., 
from end view, and set on each side of line X-17”", 
placing solid lines on top and the dotted lines on the 
bottom, as 3-5-7-9, etc., and 4-6-8-10, etc. 





















































SIDE ELEVATION 








FRONT END VIEW 
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Patterns for Irregular Dash Hood. 


At times the back curve changes to various shapes; 
but this is something the workman must adjust as 
occasion requires. 

The outline of end view can also be shaped in a 
board side of an ellipse. In this case our heel 1s 
slightly oval at the top. 

When the outlines of elevations are finished, then 
divide the front and back of end view in equal part 


By drawing lines to the altitudinal points on line 
X-17” you have the true length, as at diagram R. 
This same process is repeated for lines a-18; 17-18; 
17-9; 17-20 from end view and set up from the base 
17-17 line of diagram S. 

By drawing lines to the far points 17, you have the 


true lengths. 


The next step is to develop the girth along the heel 
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of side elevation. So pick the spaces as 1I-3-5-7-9, 
etc., to 15 from side elevation and set as 1’-3’-5’-7’, 
etc., to 15” above end view. 

Square out lines and from points I-3-5-7-9, etc., 
erect lines to intersect similar lines as 3”-5”-7"-9”, 
etc. This gives the girth for pattern along edge of 
heel. 

In setting out pattern draw a line equal to 1-2 vi 
side elevation. Pick the space 1’-3” from the new 
girth, and using 1 in pattern as center, strike arc as 
at 3. Then pick space 2-4 from end view and using 
in pattern as center, strike arcs as at 4. 

Now pick the true length 2-3 from R and using 2 
as center cross arcs as at 3. Next pick line 3-4 from 
R, and using the new point 3 as center, cross arcs in 
point 4. 

Repeat this until the entire pattern is finished. The 
true lengths in S are for points 17-18-19-20 in pat- 
tern. Laps where necessary must be added extra. 





Milwaukee Local Holds 
Monthly Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, was held June Ist with an attendance of thirty- 
seven members. 

A letter from Follansbee Brothers Company of Pitts- 
burgh extending an invitation to the delegates to the 
National Convention to visit departments of their plant 
at Follansbee, West Virginia, on Monday, June 13th, 
was received and read. A reply was sent them thank- 
ing them for the invitation and advising them that there 
would be about six delegates. 

Paul L. Biersach reported that $610 has so far been 
subscribed and a greater portion collected and turned 
over to the treasurer for the promotion of the Book on 

rade Development. 

Under “Cost of Doing Business” several proposals 
on installation of furnaces were received and discussed 
by the association. 

It was moved by Paul L. Biersach and seconded by 
Alex Goethel that Charles Stachowiak, 611 Lincoln 
Avenue be accepted as a member to the association. 
The motion was carried. 





States the Advantages 
of Zinc Nails. 


The use of zinc nails in roofing and other metal work 
while not new is somewhat limited owing to the fact 
that their merit and practicability have not been more 
thoroughly understood. The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany has issued an instructive circular setting forth 
their advantages and the sales department reports an 
increasing demand. 

The nails are made of rolled zinc and it is claimed 
for them that they are as durable as copper while carry- 
ing 25 per cent more to the pound. 


It is claimed that they are indestructible ; not affected 
by weather conditions; do not rust; easy to drive; 
heads do not break off and that they will hold perma- 
nently in the work of slating, shingling and flashing. 

An important advantage in many classes of work 
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lies in the fact that they do not under any weather 
condition stain the material in which they are used. 

The nails are made in sizes up to 1% inches and 
samples and circular matter will be sent upon request 
by the New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, 
New York City. 





Illinois Auxiliary Plans to Get 
Members for State Association. 

At a meeting of the officers of the Travelers Auxili- 
ary of the Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
held in the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Illinois, President 
P. A. Johnson appointed L. A. De Noyer of Chicago, 
chairman of the membership committee to secure mem- 
bers for the State Association. Also he appointed J. 
Harvey Manny, Chicago, chairman of membership 
committee to secure new members for the Travelers 
Auxiliary. 

Secretary of the Auxiliary, F. I. Eynatten, Peoria, is 
having the Constitution and By-laws printed and will 
mail a copy to all of the members as soon as possible. 





Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors 
Work Hard for Convention. 


William E. Miller of Dayton, Ohio, manufacturing 
tinner and publicity man for the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Ohio, says that the convention 
of this organization, to be held July 19, 20 and 2r1, 
1921, in Dayton, will smash all records. 

The Convention Committee, consisting of Sidney 
Eisenberger, P. E. Sullivan, A. A. Smith, Frank Mc- 
Bride, and F. J. Hoersting, is leaving no stone un- 
turned to make this the most thorough and satisfactory 
convention ever held and Brother Miller is letting no 
grass grow under his feet in the publicity part of the 
work. 





Wins Week’s Delay in 
Basing Point Case. 


The United States Steel Corporation has obtained 
from the federal trade commission an extension of a 
week for the. filing of its answer in the Pittsburgh 
basing point case. Originally, May 31st, was the dead- 
line for the filing of this reply and it was expected the 
commission would take steps looking toward the tak- 
ing of testimony in such centers as Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Duluth and Birmingham. This has now been 
delayed at least a week and possibly longer, as usually 
several weeks elapse between the final date for the 
reply and the actual taking of testimony. 





Invites Delegates to Visit 
Follansbee Mills. 


An invitation is given by Follansbee Brothers Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to all the delegates to 
the Pittsburgh convention of the National Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association to be the Company’s guests 
on a visit of inspection to its mills, Monday, June 13th. 

The train carrying the guests will leave the Union 
Station, Pittsburgh, at 10 minutes after 10 o’clock, 
Monday morning, Eastern standard time. 
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Smith’s Ambition Led Him to Figure Out a Saving 
of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars for His Company. 


Here Is a Story Written as Fiction but Which Has a Double 
Lesson, Teaching Loyalty and Suggesting Trade} Development. 


Smith was ambitious, always looking for ways to save 
the company money and trouble. Unlike many other 
clerks he wasn’t afraid to suggest changes. He was 
active in his desire to be helpful, not passive. 

Expenses began to climb as war prices on almost 
everything increased maintenance costs; the Salt Val- 
ley Realty Company owned several dwellings, some 
badly needing repairs. Smith consistently perused 
newspapers and magazines, and had recently read an 
article about the roofing on French buildings. They 
were made of zinc and zinc was also the universal ma- 
terial used for spouting. , 

On one building in Bel- 
gium, a church, the roof had 
been installed in 1811 and 
was still in excellent condi- 
tion 89 years later. This was 
regarded as a long term of 
service by the young clerk 
in the Realty office. 

By Jove, Ill tell the 
he said; “all the 
houses the company owns 
need new spouting. The old 
pipes have been on only about 
five years and Mr. Edwards 
swears like a trooper every- 
time we have to replace one.” 

The next day the superin- 
tendent came to the office, 
Smith heard him remark to 
the president : 

“Those 30 houses you built 
five years ago, Mr. Edwards, 
need new leader pipes and 
eaves-troughs. They are be- 
ing ruined by the 
which leaks on them because 
the pipes have rusted out. 
The tenants are all kicking.” 

When the superintendent left Smith stepped into the 
chief's office. “Mr. Edwards,” he said, “why don’t 
you put zinc spouting on those houses? Zinc lasts a 
lifetime. I read about the service it gives in Europe. 
Why r 

“But it costs too much,” interrupted the president. 
Then, after a short pause, “Find out about the price, 
and let me know.” 

Investigation by Smith of the proportionate cost of 
zinc had revealed that the expense of replacing the 
worn-out material with zinc would be about 50 per 
cent greater than the price of that which had been pre- 
viously used. But zinc will last a lifetime. He again 
figured the whole thing out to himself when he was 
alone at his desk. 

“Zinc will last 50 years, and more. The other spout- 
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A great many people thought 
that the universal adoption of 
motor trucks would be followed 
by much hunger and distress 
among teamsters. 
does the hauling of two or three 
wagons, they reasoned, it will throw 
one or two teamsters out of work. 


The use of zinc for roofing and 
eaves trough was opposed at one 
time by many tinsmiths on the 
ground that it would do away 
with repair work on eaves troughs — 
and metal roofs and thus throw 
many worthy mechanics out of 


But the fact is that all such 
improvements actually open the 
way for bigger trade developments 
and, therefore, steadier employ- 
ment and better conditions. 


win 
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ing has to be replaced every five years. That means 
that the cost of replacement every five years for 50 
years will be far more expensive,” reasoned Smith. 

To install spouting of the kind ordinarily used on one 
of the Salt Valley houses cost about $100. The price 
for zinc would be $150. But new installations of the 
other spouting every five years for fifty years meant 
that $1,000 would be the total cost for the other ma- 
terial over a 50 years interval as compared with only 
$150 for zinc. And this for but one of the houses! 

Smith computed it for the entire 30 dwellings. He 
satisfied himself that by us- 
ing the less durable material 
for spouting for half a cen- 
tury the cost would be $3o0,- 
000; whereas by the use of 
zinc the cost would be only 
= $4,500. 

“Twenty-five thousand five 
hundred dollars to be saved 
if the spouting is made of 
zinc! I'll tell Mr. Edwards,” 
= mused Smith. 

The estimate was laid be- 
fore the president. When 
the clerk had left the office, 
Mr. Edwards carefully 
studied the report. 

few moments 
Smith was called 
Big Chief’s office. 

“You are certain 
costs are correct?” 
quired. 

Smith replied that they had 
been arrived at after closely 
checking comparative prices 
for materials 
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and the ex- 
pense of installation. 

“The only item not considered,” he added, “is the 
expense of tearing down old installations which must 
be considered with the material we now use. This; 
of course, is a further argument for zinc since it does 
not have to be replaced.” 

A contractor was called in and asked to make an 
estimate of the cost per building for replacing the 
worn out leaders and gutters with zinc. His figures 
jibed with those Smith had previously presented. 

And since that time zinc spouting has been employed 
on the roofs of the Salt Valley Realty Company dwell- 
ings. Moreover, Smith had his opportunity, met it, 
and now sits in the Vice President’s chair as a close 
adviser and friend of the President. 
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The next principle after arresting attention that a 
good advertisement has to provide for is keeping it. 
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Prominent Sheet Metal Contractors of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Keep Business Humming by Advertising. 


[Sveryone connected with the three firms whose ad- 
vertisements are reproduced on this page has a good 
appetite and eats with praiseworthy regularity. 

None of them is obliged to borrow the price of a 
meal at any time. 

The most optimistic and enterprising spider that 
ever spun a web would not waste a second’s labor on 
the front or rear doors of the establishments of G. E. 
Fitzgerald, Shouldice Brothers, or Jones-Ederle Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, which 
is a great clearing house of the best ideas in the sheet 
metal trade of Michigan. 

The second and equally powerful reason for their 
success is that they are persistent advertisers. 

The people of Battle Creek know them. In 
they,can not help knowing them because they keep 
themselves constantly before the public. 

The advertisements shown on this page are repro- 


tact, 





No microscope has ever been 
made powerful enough to find any 
specks of rust on the machinery in 
the shops of these enterprising sheet 
metal contractors. able prices. 

Their equipment is never idle. 
They have plenty of work all the 
year round to keep every tool and 
machine shining from the friction 
of vigorous use. 

All three of the firms are made 
up of clever men, but there is no 
extraordinary genius among them. 

They are just good, solid, 
straightforward, alert, enterprising 





EAVES TROUGHING 


We are prepared to d& your work now promptly and at reason: 


Slate Roofing 


We carry this in stock and can guarantee you satisfaction, 
Electric Welding—Blacksmithing 


No Job too Large or Small 


SHOULDICE BROS. 


79 West Jackson St. 


Bell Phone 246. 





business men. 
There are just two reasons why they are prosperous. 
The first reason is that they study their business 
from every angle of improvement. This is a thing 
they learn to do through their membership in the 


Now is the Time to Have Your 


Eaves-Troughing and Repairing Done 


Before the Spring Rains Catch You Unprepared 


G. E. FITZGERALD 


Hardware and Sheet-Metal Work 
Bell 934-W. 


97 West Main St. 


Eave Trough 


. $3.00 Per Hundred 


REDUCTION 
JONES-EDERLE ‘CO. 


Bell Phone 599 


66 So. Jefferson 





duced from the J/oon-Journal, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Gi. E. Fitzgerald, Shouldice Brothers, and Jones- 


IX<derle Company are competitors, if you will. They 
are friendly rivals for trade. But, in no sense, are they 
opponents of one another. 

Indeed, they frequently exchange 
ideas for mutual betterment and 
work together for the reduction of 
overhead expense and for trade de- 
velopment in general. 

In various parts of the country 
there are sheet metal workers who 
are grumbling about dull times. 

Here is a triple prescription for 
them against the evil of slack busi- 
ness. It is the example of these 
Battle Creek sheet metal contrac- 
tors in keeping their business before 
the people and in telling prospective 
patrons through persistent adver- 
tising that they are ready to serve 
them and save them money in eaves 
troughing, repairing, and other sheet 
me‘al work. 

If you haven’t enough work to 
keep your shop going, if the spiders 
are making a preliminary survey of 
your doorway, advertise—and ad- 
vertise not only once but continu- 
ously. 

That’s the way other sheet metal 
contractors get a big part of their 
business. 
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You can not expect people to come to you if they 
do not know anything about you, if they do not know 
where you are located, and if they do not know you 
do certain kinds of work that they need to have done. 

There is no magic in advertising nor is there any 
gamble in it. It is not a case of hit and miss. It is 
a certain and reliable means of increasing business. 

Why don’t you use it if your business is slow? 

Of course you won't get results from the very first 
advertisement. It will take time to get your message 
to the people and to familiarize them with you and 
your business. 

But for goodness sake don’t quit after one or two 
advertisements. Keep it up. It is the last stroke of 
the hammer which drives the nail home. 





Directors of the Missouri Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. 


In addition to the officers elected at the first con- 
vention of the Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation in Hotel Claridge, St. Louis, Missouri, May 
26th, as given on page 34 of the May 28 issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD, the fol- 
lowing directors were chosen for varying terms of 
years: 

Theodore Schwartz of Sedalia, and H. J. Morrison 
of Poplar Bluff for three-year term; A. F. Gossell 
of Platte City and F. T. Bokern of St. Louis for two- 
year term; and William Schwartz of St. Louis and 
Hamp M. Nise of Moberly for one-year term. 





Leaves the Stage to Join Father 
in Sheet Metal Business. 


Claude Ranf, junior member of the Ranf Sheet 
Metal Works, Ludington, Michigan, has just left the 
stage to go into business with his father, who is one 
of the veteran sheet metal contractors of Michigan. 

The younger Ranf has traveled all over the world, 
putting on his wire act which was generally conceded 
to be the best of its kind on the stage. 

He would like to receive catalogues from manu- 
facturers and jobbers of warm air heaters, pipes, fit- 
tings, and registers so that he may study them with 
a view to increasing his knowledge of the business and 
improving its scope. 





Will Exhibit Parker Products 
at Pittsburgh Convention. 


One of the interesting exhibits at the Convention of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, June 14, 15, 16, and 17, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, will be a complete showing of the prod- 
ucts of the Parker Supply Company, 780 East 135th 
Street. New York City. The exhibit will be in charge 
of Charles S. Trott. 

The Parker Supply Company was recently reorgan- 
ized and its capitalization increased to enable a wider 
range of activity and permit of greater production. 

Several prominent engineers have become financially 
interested in the Company through the reorganization 
and the J. G. White Management Corporation has as- 
sumed active direction of the various departments of 
the Company. 
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Use Simple Language in Your 
Advertisements and Letters. 


One of the greatest writers of English was William 
Hazlitt who died nearly a century ago. 


What he said about simple writing applies with full 
force to the advertisements and business correspond- 
ence of today. Here it is: 


“It is not easy to write a familiar style. Many peo- 
ple mistake a familiar for a vulgar style, and suppose 
that to write without affectation is to write at random. 

“On the contrary, there is nothing that requires more 
precision, and, if I may say so, purity of expression, 
than the style I am speaking of. 

“It utterly rejects not only all unmeaning pomp, but 
all low cant phrases and loose, unconnected, slipshod 
allusiens. It is not to take the first word that offers, 
but the best word in common use; it is not to throw 
words together in any combination we please, but to 
follow and avail ourselves of the true idiom of the 
language. 

“To write a genuine, familiar or truly English style 
is to write as anyone would speak in common conversa- 
tion who had a thorough command and choice of 
words, or who could discourse with ease, force and 
perspicuity, setting aside all pedantic and oratorical 
flourishes. 


“Or, to give another illustration, to write naturally 
is the same thing in regard to common conversation as 
to read naturally is in regard to common speech.” 





Opens General Sheet Metal Shop. 

lor the purpose of carrying on a general sheet metal 
and warm air furnace business, the Ideal Furnace and 
Sheet Metal Works has been established at 860 Bonville 
Street, Springfield, Missouri. 


Sell Your Line to Your 
Salesman First. 


There are some manufacturers who ground their 
salesmen in all factory processes before the latter take 
the road, but there are others who deem it sufficient 
merely to tell the men about a few of the principal 
steps in production. But no man learns as much 
through the use of one faculty as by the employment 
of two or more. He who sees, feels, hears and tastes 
an object is more impressed by it than he who has exer- 
cised only one sense upon it.—Printers’ Ink. 





Secure Good Tinner Through 
Ad in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

Please discontinue my ad for a tinner. I received 
replies from all over the country and secured a good 
mechanic. Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
L. A. BALLARD, 
, lowa, June 8, 1921. 





As time goes on, more and more does Common 
Honesty become a greater asset for success. In fact 
there is no success without it—Edzwin W. Ingalls. 
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Ignorance Is Not a Fault. It Is Merely a Defect 
Which Can Be Remedied by the Right Kind of Effort. 


The Thing Which Counts in Making Your Business a Continuous Success 
Is Not How Much You Know, but How You Apply What You Know. 
Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by J. C. Greenberg, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
(Copyright, 1921, by J. C. Greenberg.) 


Let us have a little fun this week and tackle the sub- 
ject of Ignorance. I have heard so much about this 
word that I must either have my say, or bust. 

People say that when a man is uneducated he is 
The man in business who is not educated 
in his business is classed as ignorant. The dictionary 
says that ignorance is lack of education. All right— 
now then, let us take a fall out of the dictionary. 
Everything that glitters is not always gold. Neither 
is everything in the diction- 
ary always absolutely true. 

A man may be in business 
for years and years and never 
seem to get out of the poor 
class. He is respected, he 
is honest, he is willing, and 
hopes for success right along, 
but seems to die poor. It 
looks as if he is condemned 
to a life of poverty and is 
resigned to that fate. After 
the undertaker has given him 
his last ride, we say, “he was 
a mighty fine man,” and for- 
get him. ' 

Now then, just why is 
this? Just why is it that men 
do not succeed in business 
with all the good qualities of 
personality? Something is 
wrong, and we will place our 
finger on the wrong spot and 
examine it. 

Suppose your little girl did 
not do her lessons in school, 
because she did not know 
them, would you say that she 
was guilty Suppose your good 
how to cook a “Russel Flashe a 
sav she was guilty? 

Now then, suppose you were asked to transact a 
big deal and did not know how, would you be guilty? 
No siree! Your little girl, your good wife, and your- 
self would be innocent. 

We can not be guilty of things we can not do. We 
are innocent of all the things we can not do. It fol- 
lows out then in accordance with the law of logic, that 
the lack of education is in reality innocence of it. 

The business man who does not know his business is 
not ignorant. He is innocent of his business. Now 
get this point clear. We are innocent of all things we 
do not know. 


ignorant. 


my 
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Do you get it? 
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The longest life is not long 
enough to acquire all the knowl- 
edge obtainable in any depart- 
ment of human activity. 


A man may be profoundly versed 
in a single branch of a science and 
yet be wholly ignorant of millions 
of other things. 
learned astronomer and yet not 
know how to saw a board straight 
or write a gainful advertisement. 


Knowledge is relative. 
is no use in wasting time in an 
effort to gain all the knowledge 
which is to be had in the libraries 
and universities of the world. . - 


The most that we can hope to 
accomplish is to get the essential — 
knowledge of our particular 
occupation and applygit to the 
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Now then, let us tackle the successful business man. 
Let us hold the real smart business man up under our 
glass and see what he really knows that is good. Let 
us examine him and see if he is educated or ignorant. 

We find that this successful business man knows 
a lot about his business, and is giving his little com- 
petitor a hard run for his money. He is perhaps 
wealthy, and looks upon us unsuccessful men as a set 
of dubs in a class of our own. . 
Is he right? Is he justi- 
fied in his opinion? Let’s dig 
deep and get it right. 

When a man has an edu- 
cation in business, we say he 
know his business. When 
this very knowing business 
man looks down upon the un- 
successful business man with 
contempt, he is a fool. 

When any successful busi- 
ness man has an education 
in business, and uses it only 
for himself, he is a_ selfish 
man. When he does not 
spread his knowledge 
amongst the uneducated busi- 
ness men, he ignores his edu- 
cation and keeps it from a 
constructive use. 

When we size this up we 
see that the act of ignoring 
is ignorance. When we ig- 
nore, we simply pass with- 
out noticing. When an edu- 
cated business man passes his 
wwii education without notice for 

good, he is guilty of igno- 
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rance. 

Therefore, only an educated man can in truth be 
ignorant. When we have knowledge and do not use 
it for good, we are ignorant. 

If you as a business man know a good thing for 
your craft and do not tell it to your fellow craftsman, 
you are ignorant—because you ignore the good you 
can do. If you ignore, you are ignorant. 

Now then, who really is the ignorant business man. 
We have two classes. One class is innocent of busi- 
ness, and the other class is educated in business. 

The educated business man is only educated as long 
as he uses his education for a constructive purpose. 
If he ignores his education for good, he is ignorant. 

Instead of trying to condemn the innocent business 
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man who is even innocent of the art of making profit, 
we awaken that ignorant educated so-called successful 
business man, and compel him to do his duty, we will 
all be better off. 

No man dares to claim success who does not use his 
worthy ideals for the great power of good. To pass 
our worthy ideals without notice is ignorance pure and 
simple. 

Please note I am not adhering strictly to the dic- 
tionary. “I am merely stating an opinion of ignorance. 

Now then, just a word to my innocent business man. 
I mean here the business man who is poor, and inno- 
cent of education in his business. 

Innocence of business law is no excuse. You may 
be innocent of knowledge, but you may be guilty of 
neglect. 

Neglect is the man killer. Neglect is that which 
sends a man to the poor house when in truth he should 
have a Pierce Arrow. Neglect is the robber of suc- 
cess and satisfaction. 

Do not neglect your business education. Learn, and 
learn more every day. Never mind your old alibis— 
just get on the job and study your business, and when 
you are classed as a knowing business man, remember, 
do not be ignorant. 

q The ignorant man as I see him, is a gifted criminal 
and should not have the right to be classed as success- 
ful. He is selfish and unethical. 

But cheer up—all of us cheer up—most big men are 
willing to share with the littlke man. The educated 
business man is getting to that point where he is en- 
lightening the innocent. The truly educated man is 
the killer of neglect. 





Looks Forward Every Monday to 
Coming of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorpD: 

I look forward every Monday to the coming of your 
paper which I consider to be the best trade journal in 
the land. 

Yours truly, 
W. R. SHaw. 
, Illinois, June 6, 1921. 





Becomes Foreman by Study and 
Reading AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I have worked at the trade sixteen years. About 
seven years ago I began reading your paper and study- 
ing the books I bought from you. As a result, I am 
now foreman and do all the laying out for my firm. 

Yours truly, 
GLENN N. LAvUGHEAD, 
———., Pennsylvania, June 6, 1921. 





Notes and Queries. 


Down Pipe Elbows. 
From John F. Cartwright, 224 Main Street, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 


Please advise where I can procure polygon galvan- 
ized down pipe elbows. 


Ans.—American Rolling Mill Company, 122 South 
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Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Ferdinand Dieck- 
mann Company, Cincinnati, Ohio;: David Lupton’s 
Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Milwau- 
kee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Clark-Smith Hardware Company, Peoria, Illinois; W. 
C. Hopson Company, 516 Ellsworth Avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
“Cadillac” Electric Washing Machine. 

From Henry C. Kamholz, West McHenry, Illinois. 

Can you furnish me with the name of the manu- 
facturer of the Cadillac electric washing machine? 

Ans.—The Odin Company, 325 West Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

| Automobile Radiators. 


From Benton Sheet Metal Works and Hardware, 122 Water 
Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


We would like to know who manufactures auto- 
mobile radiators. 

Ans.—The G. and O. Manufacturing Company, Re- 
placement Department, New Haven, Connecticut; Mc- 
Kinnon Dash Company, Buffalo, New York; Ideal 
Sheet Metal Works, 213 North Morgan Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; E. Edelmann and Company, 341 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois ; American Metals Corpo- 
ration, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Copper Tubing. 
From Benton Sheet Metal Works and Hardware, 122 Water 
Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Kindly advise who makes copper tubing. 

Ans.—Dallas Brass and Copper Company, 820 Or- 
leans Street, Chicago, Illinois: M. A. Purvin and Com- 
pany, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois; 
Detroit Copper and Brass Mills, Detroit, Michigan. 

Repair Parts for “Cadet” Lawn Mower. 

From Peoples Hardware Company, Clinton, Missouri 

We would like to know where we can procure repair 
parts for the Cadet lawn mower. 

Ans.—Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, 62 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Galvanized Sprinkler Spouts. 


From Modern Tin Works, 1300 Hastings Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


Kindly advise who makes galvanized sprinkler spouts. 

Ans.—National Enameling and Stamping Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Wood Eaves Troughs. 

From Chapman and Sons, 121 Franklin Avenue, Kent, Ohio. 

Can you inform me where we can purchase standard 
wood eaves troughs. 

Ans.—A. T. Stearns Lumber Company, 100 Taylor 
Street, Neponset, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Aluminum Solder. 

From Harvey Miller, 934 Bank Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Can you tell me who makes a good flux and solder 
for soldering aluminum ? 

Ans.—George E. Roesch, 386 New York Street, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


Machine for Corrugating Conductor Pipe. 


From E. H. Ward and Company, 108 South Grand Ave- 
nue, Lansing Michigan. 


Can you furnish us with names of manufacturers of 
machines for making corrugated conductor pipe. 

An.—Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, Southing- 
ton, Connecticut; Niagara Machine and Tool Works, 
Buffalo, New York; Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, 16th 
and Rockwell Streets, Chicago, Illinois ; F. J. Knoedler, 
68 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Illustrations of New Patents 


Watch This Page. Keep Yourself Informed Concerning 
Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 





1,374,539. Flytrap. Maurice E. Wilson, Perry, The Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa., a Cor- 
Ohio. Filed September 27, 1920. poration of Pennsylvania. Filed May 14, 1919. 

1,374,548. Combined Stepladder and Extension 1,374,724- Fountain Shaving Brush. John S. Eddy, 
Ladder. Littleton A. Boyd, Illiopolis, Ill. Filed May Los Angeles, Calif. Filed July 6, 1920. ten 
25, 1920. 1,374,731. Door Stop. Leonell R. Hage, Fairfield, 

1,374,582. Tool Sharpening Gage. Benjamin Mont. Filed May 1, : <a 
Klein, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 18, 1920. 1,374,740. Hoe. Levi Jarvis, Cedar Rapids, Nebr. 

1,374,002. Hinge Construction. Emil Panek, Cleve- Filed September 4, 1919. ' 
land, Ohio, assignor to The Globe Machine & Stamping 1,374,743. Saw-Set. Charles A. Johnson, Clark 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Filed February 27, 1919. Fork, Idaho. Filed April a. 

1,374,008. Power Actuated Safety Razor. William 1,374,748. Pipe and Nut Wrench. Charles McCar- 
T. Rose, Waterloo, Iowa. Filed June 19, 1919. ter, Decatur, Ill. Filed January 6, 1920. 

1,374,609. Clothesline Pole. Dayton I. Schell, 1,374,754. Adjustable Hand Reamer. Frank P. 
Jackson, Mich. Filed March 15, 1920. Miller, Meadville, Pa. Filed December 10, 1918. 

1,374,012. Fruit Jar Opener. Charles F. Standish, 1,374,795. Hoe. John W. Wood, Covington, Tenn 
Filed April 12, 1920. Filed December 23, 19109. 

1,374,814. Mop Holder. William P. Breneman and 
Herbert G. Rowell, Auburn, Me. Filed December 27, 


Greene, N. Y. 
1,374.619. Kindler Holder. Fred E. White, Gard- 

ner, Mass., assignor to Central Oil & Gas Stove Co., 

Gardner, Mass., a Corporation of Massachusetts. Filed 1920. 

1.374.819. Shears. John H. Byer, Orrtanna, Pa. 
1,374,041. Lawn-Edge Trimmer. John Ehne, Mil- Filed July 16, 1920. 

waukee, Wis., assignor to Arthur J. Ehne, Milwaukee, 1,374,822. Holder for Hacksaw Blades. Henry G. 

Wis. Filed January 5, 1921. Cocheu, New York, N. Y. Filed August 26, 19109. 


April 15, 1920. 


1,374,702. Can Opener. Rowland H. Wolfe, Chi- 1,374,838. Wire Stretcher. Louis F. Edwards, 
cago, Ill. Filed July 3, 1918. Noble, La. Filed August 16, 1920. 
1,374,713. Reinforcing or Stay Bolt for Tool Han- 1.374.850. Clothes Washer. Leo J. Grubman, Erie, 








dles. James H. Bell, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Pa., assignor to Erie Metal Products Company, Erie, 
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Pa., a Corporation of Pennsylvania. Filed February 6, 
1920. 

1,374,860. Adjustable Flue Extension. Samuel A. 
Spencer, Salt Lake City, Utah. Filed December 15, 
1919. 

1,375,766. Meat Grinder. William John Anderson, 
Duluth, Minn. Filed July 2, 1920. 

1,375,784. Wringer Attachment. Louis F. Doel- 
linger, Waterloo, Iowa. Filed December 2, 1920. 

1,375,801. Electric Cooking Stove. Allen R. Ross, 
Seattle, Wash. Filed July 1, 1919. 

1,374,958. Washing Machine. John W. Seifert, 
Houston, Tex. Filed February 28, 1920. 

1,375,017. Combination Dust Pan and _ Broom. 
William Huntington Russell, New Haven, Conn. Filed 
September 9, 1920. 

1,375,069. Tool Handle. Joseph Arthur Turgeon, 
Providence, R. I. Filed June 3, 1920. 

1,375,107. Washing Machine. Kitty Rayburn, St. 
Louis, Mo. Filed Novémber 2, 1918. 

1,375,122. Toaster. Russell F. Teall, Toledo, Ohio, 
assignor to Charlotte J. Willis, Ann Arbor, Mich. Filed 
March 15, 1920. 

1,375,130. Clothes Wringer. Walter J. Conlon, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed March 25, 1915. 

1,375,147. Saw Set. Emery Guay, Spokane, Wash. 
Filed November 29, 1919. 

1,375,158. Bottom Protector for Washboilers and 
Culinary Vessels. Lee R. Kramer, Kewanee, III. 
Filed September 5, 1919. 

1,375,212. Hinge. Leonard S. Crone, New York, 
N. Y. Filed December 4, 1920. 

1,375,208. Hot Plate Lifter. Arthur L. Witten- 
myer, Kirkland, Wash. Filed June 30, 1919. 
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1,375,338. Beater. Otto P. Werner and Theodore 
\V. Arntz, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed August 11, 1920. 

1,375,522. Washing Machine. Frank Lombardi, 
New York, N. Y. Filed May 23, 1919. 

1,375,540. Wrench. George W. Ansley, Long 
Beach, Calif. Filed June 10, 1920. 

1,375,006. Screwdriver. John Peyer, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Filed September 18, 19109. 

1,375,620. Stove Door. Thomas R. Wilson, Driggs, 
Idaho. Filed July 15, 1919, Serial No. 310,880. Re- 
newed February 26, 1921. 

1,375,035. Hinge. Claes J. Johnson and George A. 
Jacobs, Chicago, Ill. Filed March 1, 1920. 

1,375,037. Washing Machine. Peter J. Kazda, 
Oklahoma, Okla. Filed November 24, 1919. 

1,376,227. Washing Machine. Hector Rabezzana, 
Flint, Mich., assignor of one-half to Axel A. Carlson, 
Flint, Mich. Filed June 17, 1920. 

1,376,255. Washing Machine. Florence T. Clugg, 
Spencer, Wis. Filed January 28, 1920. 

1,376,364. Stovepipe Joint. James Watson, Mari- 
nette, Wis. Filed February 20, 1920. 

1,376,395. Jat Cover Remover. Vitus A. Boker, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Filed March 6, 1920. 

1,376,562. Cap Remover. [rederick Metzler, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed September 7, 1920. 

1,376,583. Bottle Capper. Harold G. Rice, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed November 29, 1920. 

1,376,650. Gas Heating Appliance. Victor Sjé- 
strom, Los Angeles, Calif. Filed November 19, 1918. 

1,376,689. Stove or Range. Zachariah Adam Hall, 
Hespeler, Ontario, Canada. Filed December 29, 1919. 

1,376,759. Safety Razor. Christian E. A. Gron- 
bech, Woodhaven, N. Y. Filed September 9, 1919. 
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Weekly Report 


General Conditions in the Steer Industry. 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 





of the Markets 


Review of 





PREDICTS FURTHER DECLINE 
iN STEEL PRODUCTION. 


The steel industry today is operating at between 27 
and 30 per cent of capacity and a 25 per cent rate in 
the very near future is anticipated. The production is 
divided as follows: 

The subsidiaries of the leading interests are operat- 
ing at between 34 and 35 per cent and the mills of the 
independents somewhere between 20 and 23 per cent 
of capacity, probably nearer the lower figure. 

The average rate of operations during May was 
some 2 or 3 per cent lower than those of April. 

The production of steel ingots during April by the 
entire industry was at the rate of about 30 per cent of 
capacity, the mills of the leading interest doing slightly 
better than 40 per cent and those of the independents 
a little more than 21 per cent. 

During May the rate of output is estimated at about 
281% per cent for the entire industry. 

It is estimated that the new business booked by the 
leading interest during May did not average over 9,000 
tons a day, and that the unfilled tonnage on the books 
was reduced by less than 350,000 tons, which would 
leave the bookings at the end of May at about 5,500,000 
tons. 

That the present financial crisis and readjustment 
is the best thing that ever happened to this country and 
has thwarted Germany in her endeavor to gain the 
world’s markets was emphasized in an address by 
Charles M. Schwab in South Bend, Indiana. 

Mr. Schwab said that in an orgy of money-making 
there has been no consideration of costs but only of 
profits, but that now we will become economical be- 
cause of necessity which will result in placing this 
country above all others. 

Otherwise Germany which had gone through the 
crucible of necessity and where labor returned a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay would have reaped the 
benefits of war. American capital and labor are work- 
ing together as never before and industrial success 
such as never dreamed of in the past will follow. 

Mr. Schwab pictured the steel industry in the deep- 
est depression of his 40 years experience with the rate 
of output less than 10,000,000 tons where it should be 
40,000,000 tons. 

Present production is less than it was 20 years ago 
but he is so much of an optimist that he is spending 
nearly as much as ever in repairing and extending his 
plants at Bethlehem and elsewhere. 


Steel. 


The dominant factor in the steel industry during the 
week was the announcement of a cut in prices by the 
American Steel & Wire Company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Company. 

The items reduced were wire products and nails, and 


the amount of the cut was $5 a ton, but the poignancy 
of the move lies in the fact that the leading interest is 
evidently reversing its recent position of maintaining 
the schedule of prices adopted and accepted by the 
independents the middle of April. 

The lower prices named by the entire steel industry 
in April did not stimulate buying, and since then many 
of the independents have been shading these prices 
in an endeavor to obtain more business. 

Almost the entire list of finished steel products and 
some semi-finished has been quoted lower and lately 
managers of different subsidiaries of the leading inter- 
est have strongly advocated another sweeping reduc- 
tion, amounting to from $10 to $15 a ton, to meet this 
competition, but until late last week had been over- 
ruled by those making the policy of the corporation. 

Many in the trade have taken the move on the part 
of the American Steel & Wire Company as a tacit ad- 
mission by the corporation that it will announce another 
sweeping reduction in prices in the near future. 


Copper. 

Domestic consumers of copper show small disposi- 
tion to make additional purchases at this time, reflect- 
ing the small buying of manufactured products. It is 
recognized that until there is a recovery in the steel 
industry, no important increase in the demand for 
copper can be expected. 

For the time being the buying of steel is lighter 
rather than otherwise and production is slowly but 
steadily falling. Depression of the industry has never 
been so great in forty years. 

Statistically, however, the position of the copper 
producers is improving. A further decrease in sur- 
plus stocks is probable this month. 

Domestic production, that is, from the United States 
smelters, probably will not be over 30,000,000 pounds 
in June. 

Unfortunately, however, imports, especially from 
South America, continue uncomfortably large, although 
there has been some decrease in the last few months. 

It is stated that some of the copper sold for export 
last month was a portion from the 4000,000,000 
pounds set aside as collateral for the $40,000,000 secur- 
ity issued by the Copper Export Association. 

Tin. 

The inflated or speculative move that put tin prices 
both here and abroad to new high levels for the move 
some two weeks ago has evidently collapsed and those 
who have been daily anticipating a reaction and ad- 
vance for a week past are now at sea as to the im- 
mediate future of tin. 

The only explanation in the trade of the recent and 
continued break in tin prices is that of speculation and 
the liquidation of speculative holdings in London after 
the market had been put up in the face of adverse con- 
ditions. 
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The market here has reflected the changes in London 
as the situation is controlled by London speculators 
either for London or American account. 

Chicago prices declined 214 cents per pound, making 
the present quotations 32% cents per pound for pig 
tin and 34% cents per pound for bar tin. 


Lead. 

Outside of the white lead interests there is very 
little buying, and the market has been particularly dull, 
even for these times during the week. 

Whether the weak interests who are offering the 
market dowr will.soon have liquidated their stock or 
whether the leading interest will shortly reduce its 
contract price is a question. . 

The Spanish stocks, amounting to some 3,000 tons 
in New York are being held for a stronger market and 
higher prices, probably in anticipation of a higher 
tariff. 

The export trade is absolutely dead, and there is no 
metal coming in from abroad with the exception of 
some from American owned mines in Mexico. 

A decrease of 25 points has occurred in Chicago 
prices. American pig lead declined from $5.20 to $4.95 
per hundred pounds and bar lead from $5.95 to $5.70 
per hundred pounds. 


Solder. 


In harmony with the decrease of lead prices, solder 
was reduced in the Chicago market $1.00 per hundred 
pounds. Quotations now in effect are: Warranted, 
50-50, per hundred pounds, $21.00; Commercial, 45-55, 
per hundred pounds, $19.50; and Plumbers’, per hun- 
dred pounds, $18.25. 


Zinc. 

The prevailing price of zinc is far below cost, even 
taking the present extraordinarily low price of ore $20 
to $22 per ton, and how low that price for ore is may 
be judged from the five-year average of $42.86. 

The cost price, however is not a factor at present, 
with stocks of ore and slab zinc on hand to be sold on 
an unwilling market. 

But the figures may be studied with profit by judi- 
cious buyers who are in position to take advantage of 
them. 

As has been the case for some time, the market is 
being made on a comparatively small volume in weaker 
hands, most of the stock being carried by those 
abundantly able to do so, and the present small con- 
sumption is being matched with an equally reduced 
rate of output. 

There are still large stocks of zinc, but for the most 
part they are firmly held, and not quoted on the present 
weak market. Notwithstanding the drastic curtailment 
of production existing stocks are still so large as to be 
a menace to the market, and lower prices would not 
come as a surprise. 

There has been renewed inquiry this week for 
Japanese account. Some of this has a speculative ap- 
pearance as it extends into several months forward. 

If consummated, the business will be done on bonded 
metal, either foreign slab at seaboard, or smelted from 
Mexican ores in the West. 

Zinc in slabs is quoted 25 points lower than last week 
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in the Chicago market, having declined from $5.20 per 
hundred pounds to $4.90. 


Sheets. 


The sheet market has not changed materially in the 
past week, demand remaining light but being of some 
consequence. The chief factor in the situation seems 
to be the playing out of old orders booked by the inde- 
pendents in the fore part and middle of April, which 
were in general for April and May delivery, and the 
failure of the respective buyers in the past week or 
two to place corresponding orders for June. 

This gives the independents a lighter operation than 
they had on an average in April and May, but the lead- 
ing interest, which depends on specifications against 
contracts rather than on fresh sales, seems to be in 
much the same position. 

or a time in May the leading interest had a spurt 
in sheet production and shipments, but this interest is 
now back to its former rate of operation, so that it is 
now running much the same as the independents, 
though probably its percentage is a shade ahead of that 
of the independents. 

The sheet industry as a whole may be estimated as 
running about 30 per cent of capacity. From the 
present outlook it is doubtful whether the average rate 
during the next few weeks will be as high as 30 per 
cent. 


Tin Plate. 


The general line demand in tin plate continues de- 
cidedly light, in paint, varnishes, tobacco and other 
commodities, presumably on account of stocks of pre- 
pared goods moving slowly. 

While stocks at mills are rather large in the aggre- 
gate, they are poorly distributed at mill, some having 
light stocks, while they are not well distributed as to 
sizes. 

On tin plate picked up out of stock the established 
differential for a number of years has been 25 cents, 
which would make $6.00 at present, invoiced at the 
size ordered rather than at the size packed, but some 
of the independent mills have been quite willing to do 
$5.75 in certain circumstances. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
should be considered as nominal are as follows: Old 
steel axles. $14.50 to $15.00; old iron axles, $24.00 to 
$25.00; steel springs, $12.50 to $13.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $10.50 to $11.00; No. 1 cast. $14.00 to $14.50; 
all per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are 
quoted as follows, per pound: Light copper, 7 cents; 
light brass, 4 cents; lead, 3 cents: zinc, 2 cents: cast 
aluminum, Io cents. 


Pig Iron. 

A practically complete absence of inquiry seems to 
be the best reason assignable for foundry iron being 
still quotable at $23, valley. The general position of 
the market, the relationship with basic and Bessemer 
grades. and the attitude of consumers, are all sug- 
gestive of a lower price, and so the situation seems to 
be the one that has obtained at several times in the 
recent past, that the market price is likely to become 
lower on the next important inquiry. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








METALS 
PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy. No. 2....... $23 70 
Southern Fdy. No. 2....... 23 70 
Lake Sup. Charcoal........ 37 5G 
Malleable .......+-- ee «+» 23 70 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 

Per Box 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $12 50 
Ix BOD, 645000460 13 60 
Ixx 14230... ccccccs 15 20 
Ixxx 14BBO.. wccvcvers 16 60 
IxXxxxX BESO. oc cc-ccceese 18 10 
Ic BONED, os ncascsee 25 00 
Ix BOERG . cccccceces 27 20 
Ixx ee 30 40 
Ixxx er 33 20 
TEER 20n88....cccess 36 20 

COKE PLATES 

Cokes, 180 Ibs.... 20x28 $14 20 
Cokes, 200 Ibs.... 20x28 14 50 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....IC 20x28 14 85 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....IX 20x28 16 65 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
per 100 lbs. $4 13 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 
No. 18-230......per 100 Ibs. $5 20 
No. 22-24...... per 100 Ibs. 5 &5 
No, 26.........per 100 Ibs. 56 30 
No. 27.......--per 100 Ibs. 5 35 
No. 28........-per 100 Ibs. 5 40 
Be. B.cccccsecs per 100 Ibs. 5 50 
GALVANIZED. 
No. 16......-..per 100 lbs. $5 65 
No. 18-20......per 100 Ibs. 5 80 
No, 22-24......per 100 Ibs. 5 95 
TO. Boccescess per 100 Ibs. 6 10 
Ne. 27........-per 100 Ibs. 6 25 
No. 28.......-.-per 100 lbs. 6 40 
Ne. 80........-per 100 lbs. 6 90 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 
er per 100 Ibs. $21 00 
Commercial 
er per 100 Ibs. 19 50 
Plumber’s...... per 100 Ibs. 18 50 
ZINC. 
Ee ME akctoscacadussenwes $4 95 
SHEET ZINC. 
Cask lots ......- oc ecesnnee llc 
Less than cask lots. 


COPPER. 


..11%-11%e 
| 





Copper Sheet, mill base...$0 21% 
LEAD. 

American Pig .......--scces $4 95 

Sn wsigcchikannd dawceeeaaee 5 70 

Sheet. 

Full coils..... per 100 Ibs. $8 25 
Cut colle..... per 100 Ibs. 8 50 
TIN. 

2 Sa ee 32%e 
ge eae» 34%e 





HARDWARE 
ADZES. 

Carpenters’. 

Piumbs.. cesses Per doz. $29 00 
Coopers’. 

yg MPTUTTT TTT TTT Net 

WIGS ceccccces e0auseeeunee 
Railroad. 

PURI. oc cn cces Per doz. $30 00 

AMMUNITION. 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder, 18% 


Loaded with Smokeless 
POWGEF .cccccccccces +e 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade, 
Vibbtiberdsneonsanee 10 4% 
Smokeless Leader Grade, 
dike chin Bide baie wadeireaare 10 & 4% 
Black Powder......... 10 & 4% 
U. M. C. 
Métro Clad... ccccccccccce -+-18% 
PO cdcckess ececssoese ~-18% 
Now Club .ccccccccccces ++ +18% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 


Winchester 7-8 gauge 10&74%% 
si 9-10 gauge 10&74% 
” 11-28 gauge 10&74%% 


Powder. Each 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs. .$11 
“i % kegs 
DuPont's Canisters, 1-Ib. 
kegs.. 

™ ¥% kegs 

= canisters 
“E.C.,” kegs... 
“Infallible,” 25-can 


Hercules 


Hercules 
drums 


Hercules 
drums 


Hercules 


“E.C.” and “Infal- 
lible,” canisters......... 
Hercules W. A. 30 Cal, en 
GRMICETS cccccccccccce ° 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
canisters 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
canisters 


25 
00 


ANVILS. 
Solid Wrought...23 & 23%c per Ib. 


ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 2/16 
Millboard 3/32 to %. 


Corrugated Paper (250 
ie & eae: $6.50 per 100 Ibs. 


-1lc per Ib. 


.-10c per Ib. 
-10%c per Ib. 


eeeee 


Rollboard 


AUGERS, 
Machine..... 


Carpenter’s Nut 


Boring 


Hollow. 
Bonney’s 


Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well...30% 


per doz. $30 00 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in. 
Feseveseveccds per doz. $14 00 
Ship. 
PORE ceccccqess rrrrr rr TTT 
AWLS. 
Brad. : 
No. 3 Handled...per doz. $0 65 
No. 1050 Handled = 1 40 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 - 85 
Harness. 
Common ....... ° = 1 05 
a ” 1 60 
Peg. 
Shouldered ...... ” 1 60 
Patented ........ ” ™% 


Scratch, 
No. IS, socket 
Handled .....per doz. $ 2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 
Pratt, list leas...... - -35-40% 
No. 7 Stanley...per doz. $ 2 256 
AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted, 3 to 4 1b., per doz. 16 50 
First Leming Double 
po? eee per doz. 22 50 
Broad. e 
Plumbs. Can. Pat., 6-lb. 65 00 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Plumbs, 4%4-Ib........... 19 50 
Double Bitted (without handles). 
Plumbs, 4%-lb.........-- 23 60 
BAGS, PAPER, NAIL. 
Pounds .. 10 16 20 25 
Per 1000..$5 00 6 50 7 50 9 00 
BALANCES, SPRING. 
ee GO, . oni deensenseess Net 
PEE cnecsecoueesenncssuad Net 
BARS, WRECKING. 
V. & B. Me. Weeccesee éeeees $0 45 
V. & BD. HA Be ccccccveseces 0 75 
Te & Bi TB Bb. ccccceecsess 0 86 
-. 2 fe SS rere ee 0 85 
. ) eS errr rere 0 90 
BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow...per doz. $15 00 
Medium Willow. ” 17 00 
Large Willow... i 20 00 
Galvanized. 1 bu. 1% bu. 
 Mctcenasnn $16 08 $18 72 
BEATERS. 
Carpet. Per doz. 


No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. .$1 10 


No. 8 Spring Wire Cop- 
POTOR wcccccscoccess ee 1 50 
No. 9 PrestOM....ccccecec 1_75 
Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 Imp. Dover........ $1 10 
No. 102 “ “ Tinned 1 35 
No. 150 “ “ hotel 210 
No. 10 sueery hotel tinned 2 10 
No. 13 ” = 3 30 
No. 15 = - " 3 60 
No, 18 ” * ™ 4 60 
Hand. 
« 9 10 12 
Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 60 
Moulders’. 
BEE wcccccnss Per doz. 20 00 
BELLS. 
Call. 


3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base....per doz. $5 50 


Cow. 
MEOMRREND cc ccccceccecacees 30% 
Door. Per doz. 


New Departure Automatic $7 50 
Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell. 


3 -in. Old Capper Bell, 
fancy ....0- 8 00 


-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 00 
Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50 


-. 6 00 


3 
3%-in. 
Hand. 
Hand Bell polished List plus 15% 
White Metal. - 15% 
Nickel Plated 5% 
Swiss 10% 


Miscellaneous. 


Church and School, 
GD ccécsccoscecesvees 


Ibs.. 40 50 75 86100 


eeeee 
o 


ener 


eee eee eww nee 


steel 
3 


Farm, 





Each --$3 00 375 5& 50 7 26 





BEVELS, TEE, 


Stanley’s Rosewood handle, new 
lis Nets 


++ee- Neots 


Stanley iron handle..... 


BINDING CLOTH. 
Zinced ..... 
Brass 
Brass, 


eeeee 
eee eeee 


Auger. 
Jennings Pattern..........Net 
List plus 6% 
Peree GR... ccee * - oe 
Irwin ecccccccccccccc ce cS 
Russell Jennings......pluse 20% 
Clark’s Expansive........838%% 
Steer’s “‘ Small list, $22 00. .56% 


- “ Large “ $26 00..5% 
Irwin Car..... erccssccccecBO® 
~—— oa Auger pattern 

eeecee --+.-List plus 6% 

Laas ede debweewna ee tb 

Countersink. 

No. 18 Wheeler’s..per on. $2 26 

No. 20 “ 8 00 

American Snatlheaa - 1 76 

” Messe «cc @ 2 00 

” Beet accel C @ 1 40 

Mahew’s Flat .... “™ 1 60 

aa Snail ... on 1 90 
Dowel. 

Russel Jennings......plus 20% 
Gimlet. 


Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail P ameeneeny Single 
Cu -Gross $4 06—$5 00 


Reamer. 
Standard Square.....Dos. $2 60 
American Octagon... “ 3 60 


Screw Driver. 
Be. FT GRE. ccc ccccsoee 
No. 26 Stanley. 


20 
76 


re 


BLADES, SAW. 


Wood. 
Disston 30-in. 
a sawsesns oe 
$9 45 $16 06 8. 46 
BLOCKS. 
a Pe rrr cccccecceeR 
DE «cedeaeewes socceeeesoeeee 
Stove. Per doz. 
Dae sseeee cocccccccoecgne 66 
De | svsdadesseeduseene Ae 
38x28 ..ccee coccccecccocs BB OS 
Ee «sswnccececssocdace BE Ee 
GD <cesseepececseosons GE Ee 
Dy (6540000 Serer se 5 
Wash. 


No. 760, Banner Globe 
(single) .......per dos. $5 
No. 652, Banner Globe 
(single) -++-per 6 
No. 801, Brass King, per dos. 8 
No, 860, eeu 
PUMP cccccee 


76 
ae 


panes 
BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 


Carriage, cut thread, %x6é 
and sizes smaller ard 
OS Perr ++ -60 & 5% 


Carriage sizes larger and 
longer then %x6... 50% 


Machine, %x4 and sizes 
smaller and shorter...... 


Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4....650 & 10% 


Pe caccsesenndsaseos +22+10% 
50 & 10% 


Gem, bronze plated.......- 

















